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Erements of PHILOSOPHY, continued from Page 246 of our laf. 
With a Copper-plate, illuftrating fome Problems for meafuring Diflances, and Proofs of 
a Vacuum, 


Of MaTHEMATICS. 


Q. HAT are the {Ciences called 
mathematics ? 

A. Thofe that treat of numbers, exten- 
fion or magnitude, whereof they confider the 
relations and properties. The principal and 
moft ufeful parts of mathematics are arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, mechanics, op- 
tics, acouttics, altronomy, and geograpliy. 

Q. What is mathematical method ? 

A. It is the order mathematicians follow 
in treating the {ciences that belong to mathe- 
matics. ‘They begin by definitions and ax- 
joms, whence they form theorems, then pro- 
blems, which produce corollaries, and to thele 
are occafionally annexed remarks, or {cholta. 
Confequences are drawn from premiffes, af- 
ter the manner of logical argumentation ; 
but the enthymem is commonly ufed inftead 
of the fyllogifin. { We thall here proceed 
to geometry, the good treatifes of arithme- 
tic and algebra, which may be every-where 
had, being a fuiicient apology for our omit- 
ting them. } 





Of GEoMETRY. 


Q. What is geometry ? 

A. It is the fcience of the extenfion oc- 
cupied by bodies and their properties, ac- 
cording to their three dimenfions, length, 
breadth, and thicknefs. 

Q. What do you underftand by body ? 

A. Every thing that has parts united to 
each other. 

. What is the obje& of geometry ? 

A. As this {cience treats of the properties 
of extenfion, it comprehends the aflemblage 
of all bodies, becaufe all bodies are extended. 
All other {ciences alfo, which have bodies for 
their obje&, are theméelves the objects of 
geometry. All phyfics, a fcience of vaft ex- 
tent, is nothing properly but geometry ; fo 
that no great progrels can be made in aftro- 
nomy, gnomonics, architecture, fortification, 
mechanics, navigation, optics, &c. without 
the affiftance of geometry, 

Q. What is the greateit advantage that is 
procured by the ftudy of gecmetry ? 

A. Itis that of rendering the underftand- 
ing exact, by its precepts for reafoning on all 
things with order and method. It teaches to 
follow the conneétion of ideas, till we arrive 
at the fource from whence they flow ; to 
weigh reafons, and compare relations. As 
geometry alfo comprehends a great number 
of principles, the mind acquires ftrength, ex- 
tent, and a neceffary liberty for drawing con- 
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fequences without confounding any thing. 
By following the geometrical method, we 
prevent precipitation, and conquer an in- 
dolent difpofition ; we demonitrate wliate- 
ver is demonftrable, and we do not receive 
what is probable but as a probabilitv. 
fhort, we find every thing in geometry clear 
and convincing. ‘The mind ts not led into 
error, becaufe it proceeds from truth to 
truth. 

Q. Be pleafed to give me fome examples 
of the clear truths on which geometry is 
founded ? 

A. Here are fome, which are fo many 
axioms, fo many inconteftable principles, and 
to which, whatever geometry undertakes to 
demonitrate, may he reduced: — ¢ A thing 
cannot be, and not be, at the fame time.’—= 
From this principle, of which the truth can - 
not be contetted, it follows, that, fince the 
whole and its parts, taken together, are but 
the fame thing, the whole muft be equal 
to its parts; for, otherwife, the fame thing 
would and weuld not be. From the fame 
principle alfo is drawn this confequence, 
€ That two quantities equal to tthird, and 
the fame quantity, ought to be equal to 
one another ;” for thefe three quantities are 
the fame thing ; fo that, if they were unequal 
among themi{elves, they would and would 
not be. We mav alfo refer to the fame prin- 
ciple the four following axioms: —‘¢ If to 
equal quantities equal are added, the whole 
will be equal.’ — ‘ If from equal quantities 
equal are taken, the remainder will be equal.” 
—‘ If from unequal quantities equal are ta- 
ken, the remainder will be unequal.’ —* If to 
unequal quantities equal are added, the whole 
will be unequal.’ — Thefe truths are clear, 
every one conceives them, and they leave no 
doubt in the mind: They are founded on 
the whole of the equal quantities having 
equal parts, and the unequal, unequal parts ; 
for, if the whole of the equal quantities had 
not equal parts, they would and would not 
be. An infinity of other truths may be de- 
duced from thefe. 

Q. You fay that extenfion is the objet of 
geometry ; but is itthat material extenfion of 
bodies, which are effeftually extended in 
length, breadth, and thicknefs ? 

A. No: Geometricians underitand by ex- 
tenfion that which is intelligible, and fuch as 
the mind conceives it ; fo that, thouch there 
might not be a body in the world, what they 
demonttrate concerning extenfion would not 
be lefs true. Hence it comes to pals, that, 
though bodies change, the trutls of geome- 
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try de not therefore ceafe to be wheat they 
ase; because they do not depend on matter, 
but on the clear notions in the mind: And 
hence alfo, though there is no hody without 
three dimentions, geometricians confider 
length without breadth, and breadth without 
attending to thickneis. 

Q. What deo you underftand by defimi- 
tions ? 

A. Clear and diftim& notions, whereby 
not only one thing isdiftinguifhed trom ano- 
ther, but alt that can be conceived therein 1s 
Taid open and pointed ont. There are two 
forts of definitions, of things and names. 

Q- What do you cail notion ? 

A. It isthe repre(entation the mind forms 
of fomething that may be. None but dif- 
tinct notions, and as intie and perfeét as 
poffible, are admitted in mathematics. 

Q. What is an axiom ? 

A. It is a propotition fo evident, that it 
requires no cemonttration. Such is this : 
* All the lines drawn from the center of a 
circle to its circumference are equal ;’ and 
this other, ¢ From one point to another a 
ftraight line may be drawn’ The firft of 
thefe axioms is expreffive of the exiftence of 
a thing, the fecond {pecifies its poffibility. 
Axioms of this fort are called poffulatums. 

Q. What do you eall a theorem ? 

A. It is a propofition, of which the truth 
mult be demonttrated. When, having com- 
pared feveral definitions, fore propolition is 
inferred from them, which could not be 
drawn from the difquifition of one alone, 
the conclufion is called a theorem: For ex- 
ample, in geometry, I compare a triangle 
witha parallelogram laid upon the fame bafe, 
and having the iame height. I infer, partly 
from their definitions, partly from their pro- 
perties already known, that fuch a parallelo- 
gram is double the triangle; then the pro- 
polition, ¢ A triangle is the half of a paralle- 
logram, whieh has the fame baie and height,” 
i$ a theorem. 

Q. What is a problem ? 

A. It is alfo a propolition which requires 
a demonftration ; but in which fomething is 
to be done, and it muft be proved, that what 
has been propofed to be done is done. Pro- 
blems are compofed of threc parts, the pro- 
polition, the folution, and demonftration. 
‘The propofition indicates what is propofed 
to be done ; the folution gives in order all 
the means for fuceefs in doing the thing pro- 
potted; and the demonftration proves that 
the thingmuft be neceifarily accomplithed, 
by following the method and means the fo- 
dution preferibes. It is therefore that, fo 

often as a problem requires to be demonitra- 
ted, it is converted into a theorem, whereof 





the propofition conftitutes the queftion, and 
the folution forms the hypothefis. 
. What are corollaries ? 

A. When there is a neceffity of applying 
to certain particular cafes general propofi- 
tions, from whence other propofitions, whofe 
confequence is eafy, are drawn ; thefe propo- 
fitions are then called corollaries. 

. What are remarks, or {cholia ? 

A. In them whatever is ob{cure is men- 
tioned; things doubtful are anfwered ; the 
ule of {ciences, the fources where the matter 
may be ftudied, the authors who treated of 
it are pointed out, together with every thing 
that is good, ufeful, and agreeable to be 
known. 

Q. What is a lemma ? 

A. It is.a propofition which ferves to 
prove others that follow. 

Q. What is method, and efpecially that 
ufed by geometricians ? 

A. Itis the art of difpofing a feries of fe- 
veral reafonings, both for difcovering the 
truth of atheorem, when unknown, and de- 
monftating it to others, when found. There 
are two general methods, that of refulution, 
called analyfis, and that of compofition, fyn- 
thefis. The analytical method is for paf- 
fing from compounded to fimple, and is ufed 
when a propotition is examined, in order to 
deternrine whether it be time or no; or, when 
a queition is to be refolved, that is, to know 
what anfwer fhould be made to it. In thele two 
cafes we mutt proceed from what is propofed 
to fome well-known truth, that it may appear 
clearly whether what we examine or dilcover 
be conne&ted with that truth, or feparated 
from it; and fo as that, from the evidence of 
this fame truth, we may conclude whether we 
ean admit or reject the propofitionweexamine. 
The iynthetic method is that of proceeding 
from fimple to compound, or from fimple 
propofitions, demonttrated by each other, to 
more general and compounded propofitions, 
till we come at the conclufion, which gives 
us a clear and diftin& knowledge of the 
truth fought for. This method is of ufe 
when we are willing to explain to others 
what we already know. Befides the diffe- 
rence expreffed in the definition of theie two 
methods, there is another, whereby it often 
happens, in the analytical method, that we 
mutt go a great round about, to arrive from 
the compound at fimple principles, and that 
even when afterwards a fhorter way is dil- 
covered to return from fimple to compound. 

Q. To what is the name of hypothetis 
given? 

A. The hypothefis is a fiftion, by the 
means of which a propoied queition is an- 
fwered ; er, it is a fuppolition of what is - 
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for what may be. It is not neceffary that 
the hypothetis fhould be true ; its poffibility 
is fuficient ; and therefore feveral differnt 
hypothefes may be made on the fame fubject. 
We muft reafon on thefe fi&tions, or fuppo- 
fitions, as if true, and the reafonings mutt 
be fo ordered, that it may be known from 
them whether the invented folution be true ; 
for it ought not to be adopted as conforma- 
ble to truth, but when we have room to be 
convinced of this conformity. 

Q. Be pleafed to lay tefore me, as exam- 
ples, fome problems, with their folutions ? 

A. Here are fome, which appeared to me 
both curious and iniirnctive.—It is demand- 
ed, for example, ‘ how the diftance of two 

laces ought to be mcaiured, fuch as A and 

» (fee fig. x. of the plate) acceffible by a 
third.’—In order to fcive this problem, fet 
at C the graphometer, or geumetrical table, 
on which you will chu the point c. From 
this point, by the fights, or little holes, take 
aim at the point A, and draw the line ¢ a. 
Bound afterwards from the point ¢ towards 
B, and draw the line ¢ 6 Meafure the 
pearches from C as far as A, and from C as 
tar as B ; carry thefe meafures, by the geo- 
metrical fcale, from c to a, and from c to b. 
Meaiure, laftly, on the fame (cale, the line ad, 
which will fpecify the diftance fought for. 
It is thus demonttra:ed : 

The angle ¢ being common to the two 
triangles ac b and Ac B, and the fides that 
form it being alfo proportional, then a b is 
toABascaistoc A. Butea contains as 
many parts of the {cale, or fmall meafure, as 
¢ A of the great; a4 will contain therefore 
as many parts of the {mall meafure as A B 
of the great, which was uled on the ground. 

Problem 2d. ** To find the diftance of 
two places, A and B, (fig. 2.) of which A 
only is acceffible.” This problem is refolv- 
ed in the following manner:—Having fet 
the graphometer in a place chofen at difcre- 
tion C, direét your view through the fights 
from the point ¢ towards the two points A 
and B. Seek the diftance from C to the ac- 
ceflible point A. Transfer this diftance with 
a geometrical icale, fromc¢ toa. Place af- 
terwards the graphometer at the point A, 
fo that @ be precifely on A, and that you 
can fee a picquet planted at the point C thro’ 
the fights pointed from a towards c. Then 
bound from a towards B, and draw the 
lineab. Take, laftly, on the geometrical 
{cale the diftance of a b, which wil! make 
known to you that of A B. The demon- 
ftration is as follows: 

Since the angle c= C, and the angle a = 
A, acwillbetoAC as abistoAB. But 
the line a ¢ contains as many parts of the 


geometrical feale, or fall meafure, as the 
line AC contains of the great; @b then 
ought to contain as many parts of the {mall 
meafure, as A B of the great. 

* By great meafure is underftood a pearchy 
divided into feet, inches, &c. If the geo- 
metrical fcale, or {mall meafure, is divided 
by ro, the pearch muf be al either divided 
by 10 feet or parts, or reduced by compa- 
ring the great with the fmall meafure. For 
example, fuppofe an ordinary pearch of 6 
feet, containing each 22 inches, is ufed for 
meafuring the diftance c A of the preced- 
ing example, and that this diftance is of 
fix pearches four inches ; if my geometrical 
feale, inftead of being divided by pearches 
of fix feet, is divided by a geometrical mea- 
fure of ro parts, which may be contidered as 
feet ; to fucceed in comparing proportional- 
ly the number of pearches in the diftance 
¢ A, with the number of parts comprifed in 
the geometrical fcale, whereof the divifiens 
are from 10 to 20; the pearclics in this cafe 
mutt be reduced to feet, and fo many rec- 
koned as there are parts in the geometrical 
{cale to bring them trom cto a. Thus, for 
greater conveniency, a geometrical fcale di- 
vided by fix will be neceffary, when a pearch 
is ufed, becaufe a pearch is compofed of fix 
feet, and it is then eafy to take on the geo- 
metrical fcale as many divifions, as there are 
pearches in the propofed diftance. 

Problem 3d. ‘ To meafure the diftance 
of two inaccefible places AB. Fig. 3." 
To folve this problem, having chofen the 
two ftations C and D, place the graphome- 
ter at the firft C, and plant a picquet at the 
other. From the point C bound through 
the fights towards the picquet D, and then, 
from the fame point C having alfo bounded 
towards B and A, draw the ftraight lines on 
the graphometer. Take the diltance of the 
ftations C D, and carry it to the graphome- 
ter, from ¢ to d, by the geometrical fcale. 
Take aim from D towards A and B, and 
draw on the graphometer the lines d a and 
db. Take afterwards the diftance a 6 on 
the geometrical {cale, and you will know the 
dittance AB. It is thus demonftrated : 

As the angle d is common to the two tri- 
angles dc 6 and DCB, and the angle ¢ 
equal to the angle C, cdistoC D, as be 
is to BC. Alio, as, by the fame reajon, 
the triangle ac d is like the triangle ACD; 
cdwiil be toC Dasac is to AC, and con- 
fequently bc is to BC asacisto AC, But, 
the angle ac b being equal to the angle 
ACB, abwillbeto AB asacistoAC, 
orcdistoCD. And, as in the geometri-~ 
cal fcale, as many parts anfwer the line dc, 
as D C in the great meafure ; there mutt be 
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as many in the geometrical fcale to anfwer 
ab, as AB in the great meafure which was 
ufed on the ground. 

Problem 4th. ‘* To meafure the accefii- 
ble height AB. Fig. 4.”—Take a point D, 
on which you will raiie vertically your gra- 
phometer, fo that the lower fide be parallel 
to the horizon. Having laid horizontally a 
rule with fights on the center, bound acrofs 
the fide of the place you want to know the 
height of, and draw afterwards the line ¢ E. 
‘Turn the rule about the point ¢ till, looking 
through the fights, you perceive the fummit 
of the height A, and then draw on the gra- 
phometer the line cb. Meafure the diltance 
trom ¢ to the bottom of the height C, and 
carry it to the graphometer, from ¢ to E, by 
the geometrical fcale. Raife at the point E 
the perpendicular E 4, which will fpecify on 
the geometrical fcale the height AC. Add 
to this height that of C B, and the total 
will be what you want. It is thus demon- 
ftrated ; 

The angle ¢ is common to the triangles 
EcbandCcA; the angles EC are right; 
focEistocCasbEistoAC. ButEc 
contains as many parts of the geometrical 
fcale, as ¢C of the great meafure. E 4 will 
contain therefore as many parts of the geo- 
metrical feale, as A C of the great meafure 
ufed for meafuring the ground. 

Problem sth. ‘* To meafure an inaccef- 
fible helght AB. Fig. 5.”°—Having chofen 
at difcretion the two {tations D and E, as in 
the preceding problem, bound towards the 
point A, and the bottom C, being placed at 
the firft tation D. Meafure the diftance of 
the two fe&tions E D, and carry it by the 
geometrical {cale, from the point /, perpen- 
dicularly on D, to the pointe. Trantport 
the graphometer from D to E, and fix it fo 
as that e be precifely on E, and afterwards 
take aim at the picquet planted at D, and the 
fummit A. At the point where ea cuts fa, 
let fall the perpendicular ac onfe, which 
on the {cale will give the height AC. Add 
to AC the height BC, the total will be the 
fought-ier height A B. This folution is de- 
monitrated as in the foregoing problem, 


Of Prace, and pure SPACE, or 
Vacuum. 


Q. How is the place bedies occupy diftin- 
guifhed ? 

’ A. Into ablute and relative. Abfo- 
lute place is a part of the univerfe, filled 
with bodies; relative place is the fituation of 
one body, in regard to orhers, with which 
we conipare it; and it is called relative, be- 
caufe, depending in fome refpeét on other 
hodies, whofe relation with it is compared. 
For example, the gate of a town, as extend- 


ed, occupies a part of the {pace of the world, 
and is thereby in its abfolute place ; but, 
when compared with its diftance from the 
midi{t of the town, or certain houfes, it is in 
its relative place. The relative place of a 
body may remain the fame, tho” its abfolute 
place changes. Suppofe a man ina paflage- 
boat, equally diftant from all its parts, and, 
confequently in the fame relative place ; but, 
as the boat advances continually, he does 
not remain in the fame common part of 
fpace, being tran{ported from one into ano- 
ther, which occafions his changing the ab- 
folute place. 

Q. What is pure fpace, or vacuum ? 

A. It is an extended being, fimilar or 
homogeneous, uniform, intire, continued, 
immoveable, indivifible, the fame by thought, 
immutable, penetrable, without any relift- 
ance, infinite, and even, according to fome 
philofophess, eternal ; a being that cannot be 
modified or figured, the univerfal vafe that 
contains all created things ; in fhort, a fur- 
face capable of containing a body, and yet 
without containing any. 

Q. Can the exiftence of fuch a being be 
proved ? 

A. Yes, and in this manner: Penetra- 
bility is the property of a being really exift- 
ing; it cannot be the property of bodies, 
nor of matter; it is therefore no other than 
the property of what all philofophers have 
always called and {till call vacuum or fpace, 
and what thofe who believe it really exifting 
regard as the fpace of bodies. ‘The more we 
attend to our ideas, the more we perceive 
we have an idea of an infenfible ceflion, 
which is penetrability ; and it is even impof- 
fible to conceive it, without conceiving it 
total in the penetrable being, hecaufe every 
refifting part, which muft be broke through 
to open a paflage, would be contrary to pe- 
netrability, and confequently a penetrable 
being cannot have fuch parts. Add to this, 
that a being lefs great than another cannot 
be penetrated by it; whence it follows ne- 
ceflarily that the penetrated being is greater 
than the penetrating, the containing being 
greater than the contained, 

Q. Is extreme folidity impenetrable ? 

A. It can never be conceived otherwife ; 
and it is the property of a being infinitely 
fmall, of a being which, having no parts, 
can neither be divided, nor penetrated, in 
fine of a being which is one and fimple. 
Hardnefs is penetrable, being only the pro- 
perty ofa compounded being. _ Firmnefs and 
foftnefs differing from hardnefs but by more 
and Iefs, their penetrability differs only in 
the more or Jefs eafy divifion of parts. 

Q. Could local motion be performed, if 
every thing was body or matter? 

A. It 
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A. Ft cannot be conceived that it could ; 
for, if all is matter, a body in motion would 
every-where meet with an invincible obfta- 
cle. When it is faid that all is full, that 
fignifics that there is neither pore nor va~- 
cuum: But, if there be neither pore nor 
vacuum, there can be no motion, which is 
proved thus: To fuppofe a compound, of 
which the parts are neceflarily united, with- 
out any interval of vacuum, and to fay that 
thefe parts move independently of each other 
as in a vertex, for example, is to fuppole 
parts at the fame time united and feparated, 
which is contradi€tory ; for if there be no- 
thing between two, if there be no vacuum, 
they are therefore united, they therefore 
touch one another, and, if they touch, how 
can they move without drawing along with 
them all thofe that furround them? It is 
alfo fuppofing that they are feparated ; for, 
if they move independently of each other, 
they mutt be feparated, fomething mutt be 
between to hinder their touching, to give 
them full liberty of motion, and this fome- 
thing is neceflarily a vacuum. 

Q. May it not be faid, that motion is 

ertormed in a thin, hollow, porous, flexible 
Ce and which may be more or le{s con- 
dented ; fuch is the air? 

A. If by a pore is underftood a body quite 
full of air, it follows that a porous body is 
as folid, heavy, and impenctrable as what 
we call a hard body. If by pore is under- 
ftood a body filled with interftices, I afk if 
thefe interftices be not:a vacuum or {pace 
without any matter? If all is fuil in a com- 
pounded body, no bodies are properly po- 
rous ; all bodies are equally denfe, if they do 
not differ among themfelves, but by the diffe- 
rence of their parts. 

Q. If we fuppofe, that, among a great 
number of bodies at reft, there is one that 
becomes annihilated, fhould not we thereby 
have an idea of fpace or vacuum? 

A. Yes; for the place, occupied by the 
annihilated body, leaves neceflarily a va- 
cuum, or {pace, where there is neither body 
nor matter. Let us fuppofe, for example, 
that God has comprehended in the fphere 
ABC, (fig. 6.) ail the bodies he has cre- 
ated, and that they are in perfeét reft. 
Let us alfo fuppofe, that the Creator annihi- 
lates by his omnipotence the body B, with- 
out moving any other body. Mutt not we 
allow that in this cafe the fpace A B C will be 
occupied by no- body, and that confequently 
it will be empty ? This vacuum fo formed 
cannot be filled up, becaule, as we fuppofe 
it, the Creator has only annihilated the body 
B without communicating the Jeaft motion 
to the other bodies, which have not the 
power to move or diiplace themlelves, 


This fuppofition includes. no contradic- 
tion, and is therefore poflible. Here is an- 
other, in which nothing alfo appears im- 
poflible. If God fuddenly annihilated the 
air, we are furrounded with in this room, 
without changing any thing in the fituation 
of the room, or of the bovies about it, it 
would be empty, and we might then fay, 
that we were immediately under this empti- 
nefs. ‘This fuppofition contains nothing 
impoffible, nothing contradictory, nothing 
above the power of a God, who is in want 
of nothing, who preferves freely the bodies 
he preferves, who can annthilate fome with- 
oug annihilating others, as being fo many 
diftiné& fubftances. 

Let us fuppofe again that God has come 
prehended all matter in the two ipheres A 
and B, to fig. 7. which do not touch ,each 
other but in one point: There will be necef- 
farily an empty fpace, as FCL and LCE 
between the furfaces of theie two {pheres. 

Thofe who admit not a vacuum, pre. 
tend that in the cafe in queftion the two 
fpheres would touch one another in their 
whole furface FC D and LCE, becaufe 
there would be nothing then to keep them 
feparate. But how can it be conceived that 
the two fpheres can ever touch in their whole 
furface F C D and L CE, fince it is demon- 
ftrated that they cannot touch but in one 
point ? Befides, the objection here formed 
1s founded on the falfe principle, that {pace 
is nothing. But, if {pace be nothing, why 
is it faid to be great, fmall, and whence has 
it all the properties we acknowledge in it, 
and cannot refufe to it? We fay nothing of 
nothing, we do not {peak of what has no 
property. 

Others, perceiving it impoffible that the 
two fpheres fhould touch one another in 
their whole furface, anfwer the argument in 
another manner. That which is between 
the two fpheres A and B is, they fay, an 
extenfion: And every thing extended is a 
body. But how will they demon ffrate that 
every extenfion is body or matter? This at 
beft is but a fimple fuppofition. 

Here are other reafons in favour of a ya- 
cuum. To prove that it is fomething pofi- 
tive, the ancients have made this argument, 
to which no folid anfwer has been given: 
Let a man at the extremities of the univerfe 
ftretch out his arm, this arm mutt be in pure 
fpace, for it is not in nothing ; and, if it be 
pretended that it is ftill in matter, the corpo- 
real world is therefore in this cafe infinite. 
But, if corporeal fubftance be infinite, it is 
neceflary, it exifts of itfelf by an abfolute 
neceflity, it is primordial and antecedent to 
all. Ifit be neceffary, it does not therefore 
depend on God; it ts theretore either God 
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himfelf, ot one of his effential properties. 
Such is the tendency of the opinion that 
admits the impoffibility of a vacuum. If, 
on the contrary, there is a vacuum, matter 
is not a neceflary being exilting of itfelf, 
but created. 

Let us carry our imagination, as much as 
we pleafe, beyond the 6000 years that have 
elapfed fince the creation of the world; our 
imagination will always form therein an 
extenfion. But in this extenfion is there 
matter or folidity? None at all, otherwife 
the world would be eternal. 

According to fome philofophers, fpace 
exifts neceflarily ; it is, as duration, an ef- 
fential property of God, a neceflary and im- 
mutable attribute of the eternal and im- 
menfe Being. Newton gave reom to this 
epinien ; he fays, in his queftions of op- 
tics: ‘ Thefe phenomena of nature make 
appear, that there is a Being incorporeal, 
living, intelligent, and every-where prefent ; 
who, in infinite fpace, as in his fenforium, 
fees, difcerns, and comprehends all in the 
moft intimate and perfeét manner.” 

Leibnitz having attacked this comparifon 
taken from the fenforium, Clarke, to jultify 
it, alledged, that no being can att, know, 
or fee, where it is not; but God, aéting 
and feeing every- where, aéts and fees in all 
the peints of fpace, which, in this fenfe on- 
ly, may be confidered as his fenforium, be- 
caufe it is impoffible, in every language, to 
exprefs ourfelves properly, when we {peak 
of God. 

Leibnitz pretends, that {pace is nothing 
elfe than the relation we conceive between 
co-exifting beings ; that it is only the order 
of boiies, their arrangement, and diftances. 
Clarke maintains, after Newton, that an ab- 
furdity muft be the confequence, if {pace is 
not real; for, if God had put the earth, 
moon, and fun in the place of the fixed ftars, 
provided that the earth, moon, and fun 
were among them in the fame order they are 
in, it muft follow, that the earth, moon, 
and fun would be in the {ame place they are 
at this day; which is contradi&tory. 

Q. Has {pace parts ? 

A. As extended, it may be conceived in 
feveral portions. For example: The fpace 
where Saturn is, is not the {pace where Ju- 
piter is; the place of the city of London is 
not that where Paris is. But, fpace being 
by its nature infeparable, thefe conceived 
portions cannot be feparated ; one cannot 
be put in the place of another, as one body 
may be put in the place of another. Thele 
parts of ipace, parts notwithftanding impro- 
perly called, we meafure by the means of 
extended bodies. 

Q. Can we form a clear idea ef extenfion, 
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or void fpace, without having an idea of a 
body, or matter ? 

A. Gravefande is of opinion we can ; and 
he proves it thus: We have the idea of fo- 
lidity by the fenfe of feeling ; we feel that 
there are bodies which retitt us, and we 
even find this refifttance every inftant, in re- 
gard to thofe which, by holding us up, 
hinder us to fall lower down than we are. 
We infer from this refiftance of bodies, that 
they are folid, and that they exclude every 
other body from the place they are in. We 
alfo apply this idea of folidity to the moft 
fubtile bodies, to tho'e whofe parts fall not 
under the fenfes; becaufe the air, which 
almoft always efcapes the fight and feeling, 
makes frequently a prodigious refiftance, 
Now, in the idea of extenfion that of foli- 
dity is not contained; becaufe we have the 
idea of folidity only by feeling, and derive 
it only from the idea of the refiftance we 
find. 

He, therefore, who had never touched a 
bedy, who had never felt the refiftance of 
any body, would have a clear idea of exten- 
fion, without being able to form the leatt 
notion of bodies, or of folidity. The idea 
of a vacuum, the idea of extenfion without 
matter, is therefore poffible: But, if this 
idea of a vacuum is poffible, the vacuum is 
therefore alfo poffible ; becaufe we cannot 
form to ourfelves the idea of a thing impof- 
fible, or which would imply a contradic- 
tion. 

What follows is another proof of this 
poflibility: When a body is at a certain di- 
ftance from a concave looking-glafs, the 
{pe&tator fees in the air the image of this 
body before the glafs. This image repre- 
fents a true body, with its coloursy and yet it 
makes no refiftance. Let us fuppofe, that 
a man has never feen any thing but fuch 
images, and that one of thele images is in- 
ftead of a body to him: Would he have the 
leaft idea of what is called folidity ? No, 
undoubtedly ; and yet he would have the 
idea of extenfion. 

It has been proved above, that fpace has 
parts, but parts infeparable from one ano- 
ther, parts immoveable as well as the whole 
fpace. ‘The parts of a body, on the con- 
trary, may change place, may be feparated 
from ene another; {pace, therefore, has pro- 
perties which a body has not, and is there- 
fore a quite different being. The idea of 
{pace is much more fimple than that of a 
body. 

Gravefande is further of opinion, that 
{pace really exifts; and he proves it from 
the confideration of motion, and the relitt- 
ance caufed by the inertia of matter. He 
belicves alfo, that the phenomena, whereb 
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it appears that gravity is proportional to the 
quantity of matter, agree likewife with the 
aflertion, that there is a vacuum: ¢ If, fays 
he, all was full of matter, gravity would 
equally aét on all fides, that is, the effects 
of gravity would be no more fenfible, as 
equal forces, dire&ted towards oppofite fides, 
mutt deftroy one another.’ 

If this argument does not prove a vacu- 
um, it ferves at leat, together with other 
proofs, to confirm it ; and its exiftence can 
be fcarce doubted of, when what has been 
alledged in its favour is duly confidered. 

Q. Is the extenfion of fpace without 
bounds? 

A. We can conceive nene toit. Matter 
can be confidered as limited; but it ts mn- 
poffible to form the fame idea of {pace. 

Q. Is itimmutable ? 

A. Yes; for, being not compofed of 
parts as matter, it is not fufceptible of any 
change. 

Q. Is it homogeneous ? 
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A. It is fo intirely. 
. Is it eternal? 

A. Some philofophers pretend it is; but 
God, who could have created matter, could 
alfo have created {pace, which is the vale in 
which it is contained. 

Q. Can it be annihilated ? 

A. He who created it can alfg annihi- 
late it. 

Q. If {pace was created, where was God 
before that time? 

A. As God is an infinite Being, he can- 
not be contained, as bodies are, by {pace ; 
wherefore he has no occafion for fpace to be 
what he is, and where he is. God was 
then, as now, and as he always will be, in 
himfelf: His immeniity, his infinity, is his 
place, if ic may be faid that he has a place : 
He is eve:y-where, becau’e he is without 
bounds ; when we are to difcourfe of God, 
we want terms to exprefs both what he is, 
and the manner whereby he exifts. 


Voltaire’s History of RUSSIA, contizued from Page 250 of our laf. 


Of the Kingdom of AsTRACAN. 


HE kingdom of Aftracan begins in 

the 43d degree and J of latitude, under 
the finett of climates, and ends towards the 
goth, comprehending about as many degrees 
of longitude as latitude ; bounded on one 
fide by the Ca{pian fea, on the other by the 
mountains of Circaflia, and ftill reaching 
beyond the Cafpian fea, along Mount Cau- 
cafus ; watered by the great river Volga, the 
Jaik, and feveral other rivers, between which, 
as the Englith Engineer, Perry, pretends, 
canals may be formed, which, ferving as a 
bed to inundations, would produce the fame 
effect as the channels of the Nile, by aug- 
menting the fertility of the land; but this 
fine country, to the right and left of the 
Volga and Jaik, was infefted, rather than 
inhabited, by the Tartars, who never cul- 
tivated any thing, and who have always liv- 
ed as ftrangers on the earth. 

The Engineer Perry, employed here by 
Peter the Great, found vatt defarts covered 
with paftures, different forts of pulfe, cherry 
and eond trees. Wild fheep, which yielded 
excellent nourifhment, fed in thefe folitudes. 
To fecond therein nature, which was forced 
in the country about Peterfburg, it was ne- 
ceflary to begin by taming and civilifing the 
men of thefe climes. 

This kingdom of Aftracan is a part of the 
ancient Capfhak, conquered by Gengis-Kan, 
and afterwards by Tamerlan. ‘The domi- 
nions of thefe Tartars extgnded as far as 
Mofcou. The Czar Jobn Bafilides, grand- 
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fon of Ivan Batilowitz, and the greateft con- 
queror among the Ruflians, delivered his 
country fiom the Tartar yoke in the s6th 
century, and added the kingdom of Aftracan 
to his other conquelts, in 1554. 

Aftracan is the boundary of Afia and Eu. 
rope, and may trade with either, tran{porting 
by the Volga the merchandife brought by 
the Cafpian fea. This was aifo one of the 
grand projects of Peter the Great. It was 
partly executed. An intire fuburb of Aftra- 
can is inhabited by Indians. 


OQREMBURG. 


At the fouth-eaft of the kingdom of Af 
tracan is a {mall country newly formed, call- 
ed Oremburg. A town of the fame name 
was built in 3734, on the banks of the river 
Jaik. The face of this country is uneven 
and rugged by fome branches of Mount 
Caucafus. Forts raifed at equal diftances 
defend the paffage of the mountains, and 
the rivers that defcend from them. It is in 
this region, formerly inhabited, that the 
Perfians are now laying up and {ecreting 
from rapacious robbers theiy effects that ef- 
caped the civil wars. ‘The town of Orem- 
burg is become the refuge of the Perfians 
and their fortunes, and has increafed by 
their calamities. ‘She Indians and people 
of the Great Bukaria come to traffic there, 
fo that it may be faid to be a mart for Afia. 


Of the Governments of Casawn, and of 
the Great PirMta. 


Beyond the Volga aud the Jaik, towards 
the 
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the north, is the kingdom of Cafan, which, 
together with Attracan, fell to the lot of a 
fon of Gengis-Kan, and afterwards of a fon 
of Tamerlan. This is alfo a conqueft of 
John Bafilides. It is ftill peopled by a great 
number of Mahometan ‘Tartars. This 
great country extends as far us Siberia: It 
was formerly rich and flourifhing, and ftuil 
retains fome opulence. A province of this 
kingdom, called the Great Permia, and af- 
terwards Solikam, was the flaple of Perfian 
merchandife and Tartar furs. A great 
quantity of the coins of the firft Caliphs, 
and ‘ome gold ido}s of the Tartars have been 
found in Permia; but thefe monuments of 
foi mer riches were found in the midit of po- 
verty, and in defarts, where no vettige of 
commerce could be difcovered. Such revo- 
lutions happen but too foon and eafily in a 
barren country, fince they have happened in 
the mott fertile. 

The famous Swedifh prifoner, Stralem- 
herg, who turned to fo good an account his 
misfortunes, and who examined all thefe 
vatt tracts of land with fo much attention, 
is the firft who made probable a faét which 
could never gain credit, concerning the an- 
cient commerce of thefe regions. Pliny and 
Pomponius Mela relate, that, in the time 
of Auguftus, a King of the Suevi made a 
prefent to Metellus Celer of fome Indians 
caft by a ftorm on the coafts near the Elbe. 
How fhould the inhabitants of India navi- 
gate the German feas ? This adventure ap- 
peared fabulous to all our moderns, efpeci- 
ally fince the commerce of our hemifphere 
changed by the difcovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope. But formerly it was not more ttrange 
to fee an Indian trade into the northern coun- 
tries of the weft, than to fee a Roman pals into 
India by Arabia. ‘The Indians went into 
Perfia, embarked on the fea of Hyrcania, 
failed up the Rha, which is the Volga, pro- 
ceeded as far as the Great Permia, by Kama, 
and from thence might embark on the North 
fea, or Baltic. There have been in all times 
enterprifing men. ‘The Tyrians undertook 
and jucceeded in more aftonifhing voyages. 

If, after having paffed in review all thefe 
vatt provinces, you caft your eye to the eatt, 
there again the limits of Europe and Afia are 
confounded. A new name fhould feem 
requifite for this great part of the world. 
‘The ancients divided into Europe, Afia, and 
Afiica their known world; they had not 
feen the tenth part of it; and this 1s the rea- 
fon, when the Palus Meotis is paffed, that 
it is not known where Europe ends and Afia 
begins ; all beyond Mount Taurus received 
the vague appellation of Scythia, and after- 
wards that of Tartary. It would be proper, 
pethans, to call by the name of Aré&tic land, 
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or land of the north, all the country that ex- 
tends trom the Baltic to the confines of Chi- 
na, as the name of Auttral land is given by 
fome to the part of the world, not lefs vaft, 
fituated under the Antarétic pole, and which 
makes the counterpoife of the globe. 


Of the Government of Siseria, the Sa- 
MOIEDS, Ostiacs, KaMsSHATKA, &c. 


From the frontiers of the provinces of 
Archangel, Refan, Aftracan, Siberia extends 
to the eaft, with further tra¢ts of land, as 
far as the fea of Japan ; it touches the fouth 
of Ruffia by Mount Caucatus ; from thence 
to the country of Kamfhatka about 1200 
common leagues are reckoned ; and from 
South Tartary, which ferves it as a boun- 
dary, as far as the Frozen fea, there are about 
4.00, which is the lealt breadth of the empire. 
This country produces the richeft furs, and 
it was this that occafioned its difcovery in 
1563. It was not in the reign of the Czar 
Fedor Ivanowitz, but in that of Ivan Bafi- 
lides, in the 16th century, that a private per- 
fon of the neighbourhcod of Archangel, a 
man rich for his condition and country, 
perceived that men of an extraordinary figure, 
cloathed after a manner till then unknown 
in his part of the country, and {peaking a 
language which none underftood, came down 
regularly every year a river that falls into 
the Duina, bringing with them, to market, 
martens and black foxes, which they ex- 
changed for nails and bits of glafs, as the firft 
favages of America gave their gold to the 
Spaniards. He had them followed by his 
children and fervants as far as their country : 
They were Samoieds, a people that appear 
like the Laplanders, but not of the fame race. 
They are ignorant, as the Laplanders, of the 
ufe of bread ; they have, as they, the affitt- 
ance of rein-deer, which they yoke to their 
fledges. They live in caverns and huts in the 
midit of the {now; but nature has otherwile 
fet fome very diftinguifhing marks between 
this fpecies of men and that of the Lapland- 
ers: Their upper maxilla, or jaw, more ad- 
vanced, is on a level with their nofe, and their 
ears are higher up: The men and women 
have hair only on the head; the nipple of 
their breafts is of a black ebony colour. 
Neither fex of the Laplanders have any of 
thefe marks; fo that it is without any jut 
foundation that the {pecies of the Laplanders 
and Samoieds have been confounded. There 
are many more different races of men than 
are thought of : Thofe of the Samoieds an¢ 
Hottentots feem to be the two extremes of 
our continent ; and, if we attend to the black 
breafts of the Samoied women, and the apron 
nature has given the Hottentot women, and 
which defcends to the half of their thigh*, 
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we fhall have fome idea of the varieties of our 
animal {pecies. 

The morality of the Samoieds is equally 
fingular with their phyfics. They pay no 
worlhip to the {upreme Being: Their reli- 
gion is a fort of Manicheifm, or raiher the 
ancient religion of the Magi, in the one only 
point of acknowledging a good and bad prin- 
ciple. The horrible climate they dwell in, 
feems, in fome refpe&, to excufe this belief, 
fo ancient among fo many people, and fo na- 
tural to the ignorant and unfortunate. 

Theft and murder are not heard of among 
them: Being almoft without paffions, they 
are without injultice. They have no term in 
their language to expre{s vice and virtue. 
Their extreme fimplicity has not yet permit- 
ted them to form abftracted notions ; fenti- 
ment alone direéts them; and it is perhaps 
an inconteftable proof that men love juttice 
by inftiné&t, when their paffions do not blind 
them. 

Some of thefe favages were perfuaded to 
fuffer themfelves to be conducted to Mofcou : 
Every thing there ftruck them with admira- 
tion: The Emperor they regarded as their 
God, and fubmitted to give him yearly an 
offering of two fables per inhabitant. Some 
colonies were foon eftablifhed beyond the 
Oby and the Irtis, and even forts were built 
there. A Coffac was fent into the country 
in 1595, and conquered it for the Czars, with 
fome foldiers and artillery, as Cortez fubdued 
Mexico ; but he fearce conquered any thing 
more than defarts. 

Going up the Oby, at the confluence of 
the rivers Irtis and Tobol, a fmall habita- 
tion was found, and fince converted into the 
city of Tobolfkoy, the capital of Siberia, at 
prefent confiderable. Who would believe it, 
that this country was, for a long time, the 
abode of the fame Huns who ravaged all-as 
far as Rome, under Attila, and that thefe 
Huns came from the north of China? The 
Ufbec Tartars fucceeded the Huns, and 
the Ruffians the Ufbecs. Theie favage 
countries were difputed, after the manner 
that nations exterminated each other for 
more fertile. Siberia was formerly better 
peopled than it is, efpecially towards the 
fouth ; fome fepulchral monuments and ruins 
are a fufficient argument that it was fo. 

All this part of the world, from the 6oth 
degree, or thereabouts, to the mountains 
eternally frozen, which bound the North 
feas, refemble in nothing the regions of the 
temperate zone. The earth does not afford 
the fame plants and animals, nor the lakes 
and rivers the fame fith. 

Below the country of the Samoieds, along 
the river Oby, lies that of the Oftiacs : They 
are quite different from the Sameieds, ex- 
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cept that, as them, and as the men of the pri- 
mitive ages of the world, they are hunters, 
fhepherds, and fifhermen. Some of them 
are without religion, as living {eparate ; 
others, compofing hordes, have a kind of 
worfhip, and make vows to the principal ob- 
jet of their wants: ‘They adore a fheep’s 
fkin, becaufe no other fort of cattle is more 
neceflary tothem. The fame way the ancient 
Egyptian hufbandmen made choice of an oxy 
to adore, in the entblem of this animal, the 
Divinity that produced it for man’s uie, 

The Oftiacs have alfo other idols, of 
which neither the origin nor worfhip does 
deferve our attention any more than their 
adorers. Some of them have been convert- 
ed to Chriftianity about the year 1712 5 but 
they are fuch Chriftians as the grofleft pea- 
fants, without knewing what they are. Se- 
veral authors pretend that this people is 
originally from the great Permia; but this 
great Permia is almoit a defert: Why thould 
its inhabitants fettle themfelves fo far, and 
fo indifferently ? Thefe cbfcurities are not 
worth our refearches. Every people that 
has not cultivated the arts, ought to be cen- 
demned to oblivion. 

It is particularly among thefe Oftiacs, 
and the Burates and Jakutes, their neigh- 
bours, that the ivory is often found in the 
ground, of which the origin could never be 
known. Some believe it to be a foilil ivo- 
ry, others the teeth of a fort of elephant, 
whereof the race is defroyed. In what 
country do we not find natural productions, 
which equally aftonifh and confound phiio- 
fophy ? ; ; 

Several mountains of thefe countries a- 
bound with the Amianthus, or that incom- 
buftible flax, of which fometimes cloth is 
made, and fometimes a kind of paper. 

The Burates, another people not yet made 
Chrittians, live to the fouth of the Oftiacs ; 
eaftward are feveral hordes, not yet intirely 
fubje&ed. None of thefe people have the 
icalt knowledge of the calendar; they rec- 
kon their time by fnows, and not by the ap- 
parent courfe of the fun. As it fnows re- 
gularly, and for a long time, every winter, 
they fay, I am fo many fnows old, as we 
fay, fo many years old. 

The Swedifh Officer Stralemberg, who 
kad been made prifoner at the battle of 
Pultawa, and {pent 15 ycars in Siberia, alt 
parts of wh:ch he had vilited, fays, that there 
are {till fome remains of an ancient peo- 
ple, whole {kin is party coloured and ipot- 
ted, and that he had feen men of that race. 
This fast has been contirmed by fome Rut- 
fians, born at Tobol{koy. It feems, that 


the variety of the human fpecies has much 
diminiflied ; we find bus few of thele fin- 
Pp gular 
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gular races, which, probably, others have 
exterminated : For example, there are very 
tew of the white Moors, whereof one was 
prefented, fome time ago, to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. The fame may be faid 
of feveral animals, whofe f{pecies is become 
very rare. As to the Morandians, fo often 
fpoken of in the learned hiftory of the King’s 
garden, my memoirs fay that this people is 
abfolutely unknown. 

Ail the fouthern parts of thefe countries 
are peopled by numerous hordes of Tar- 
tars. The ancient Turks paffed out of this 
‘Tartary to conquer all the territories they 
are now in poffeffion of.. The Calmucs, the 
Moguls, are the fame Scythians, who, head- 
ed by Madies, feized upon the Upper Afia, 
and conquered Cyaxares King of the Medes. 
Thefe alfo are they whom Gengis-Kan and 
his children led afterwards into Germany, 
and’who formed the Mogul empire under 
Tamerlane. Thefe people are a great ex- 
ample of the changes that have happened 
among all nations.. Some of their hordes, 
far from being: formidable, are become vaf- 
fals of Ruffia. 

Such is a nation of Calmucs that dwells 
between Siberia and the Cafpian fea. Here 
were found, in 1720, a fubterraneous houfe 
of ftone, urns, lamps, ear-pendants, an e- 
queftrian ftatue of an Oriental Prince with a 
diadem cn-his: head, two women fitting on 
thrones, a roll of manufcripts, fent by Peter 
the Great to the Academy of Infcriptions at 
Paris, and found to be in tie language of 
Tibet.. All thefe were illuftrious teftimo- 
nies that the arts once inhabited this coun- 
try, now barbarous; and they were alfo fuf- 
ficient proofs of what Peter the Great was 
often heard to fay, that the arts had made 
the tour of the world. 

Kambhatka is the laft province, and the 
moft eattern country of the.continent. The 
inhabitants had no manner of religion when 
it was-difcovered. ‘The north of this coun- 
try furaithes alfo fine furs ; the inhabitants 
clothe themfelves with them in the winter, 
and go naked in the fummer. It was a 
matter of great furprife to find fome men 
in the fouth parts with long beards, whilft 
in the north, trom the Samoieds country to 
the mouth of the river Amur, the men are 
as beardlefs as the Americans. ‘Thus it is, 
that there is a greater difference of mankind, 
more fingularities, more different manners 
in Ruffia,.than in any country ofthe uni- 
verte. 


A Coffac Officer went firit by land from. 


Siberia to Kamthatka, in 1701, by order of 
Peter the Great, who, after the unfortunate 
affair of Narva, {Hill extended his care from 
@ne cxivemity of the continent to the other, 


Afterwards, in 1725, fome time before 
death furprifed him in the midft of his great 
projects, he fent the Danifh Captain Bering 
with exprefs orders to go by the fea of 
Kamfhatka to the land of America, if the 
enterprife was practicable. Bering could 
not fucceed in his firft navigation. The 
Emprefs Anne fent him. again in 1733. 
Spengenberg, a Captain of a fhip, who was 
appointed to keep company in this voyage, 
fet out the firft from Kamfhatka, but he 
could not put to fea till 1739, by reafon of 
the time required to arrive at the port where 
they were to embark, and build and fit out 
fhips with all neceffaries. Spengenberg pe- 
netrated as far as the north of Japan, thro* 
a ftreight formed by a long chain of ifles, 
and returned without any farther difcovery 
than this paflage. 

In 1743, Bering failed through this fea; 
aceompanied by the aftronomer De L’Iifle de 
la Croyere, of the De L’Ifle family, which 
has produced fuch learned geographers. An- 
other Captain went alfo on the difcovery. 
Bering and he arrived at the coafts of Ame- 
rica, on the north of California. ‘This paf- 
fage, fo long fought-for, through the north 
feas, was therefore at laft difcovered ; but 
no fuccour nor refrefiiments-were found on 
thefe defart coafts. Frefh water failed them, 
and the {curvy carried off a part of the fhips 
crew. They taw, for the {pace of z00 miles, 
the north fhores of California, and they per- 
ceived copper, canoes, which carried men L-ke 
the Canadians. All was fruitlefs. Bering 
died in an ifland to which he gave his name. 
The other Captain, finding himfelf nearer 
California, landed 20 of his men, but they 
never appeared again. The Captain, after 
expecting them in vain, was obliged to re- 
turn to Kamfhatka, and De L’Iifle expired 
as he juft got to land. Thefe difatters are 
the deftiny of almoft all the firit attempts on 
the north feas. It is.not yet known what 
benefit will be derived from fuch painful and 
clangerous difcoveries. 

We have {pecified whatever. compofes, in 
general, the dominions of Ruffia from Fin- 
land to the fea of Japan. All the great 
parts of this empire have been united at dif- 
ferent times, as it has Happened in all the 
other kingdoms of the world. Scythians, 
Huns, Maflagetes, Sclavonians, Cimbrians, 
Getes, Sarmatians, are now the fubjeéts 
of the Czars: The Ruffians are, properly 
fpeaking, the ancient. Roxelans os Sclavo- 
nians. 

After a few curfory reflettions, we fhall 
find that the greater part of other ftates are 
compofed in this manner. France is an af- 


femblage of Goths, Danes-called Normanss, 


Septentrional Geimans called Burgundians, 
Erancsy. 
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Francs, Allemans, and fome Romans mixed 





with the ancient Celts. In Rome, and in 
Italy, are ieveral families defeended from 
the people of the north, and now none of 
the ancient Romans are known tn this coun- 
try The Sovereicn Pontiff is often the 
offsy ring of a Lombard, Goth, Teuton or 
Cimbi i jards ce of 
A, ns, Carthag s, Jews, Tyrians, 
Will is, and Vandals incorporated with 


the inhabitants of the country. When there 
y 


is fuch a mixture of nations, it is long be- 
fore they can be civilifed, or even be brought 
to form their language. Some admit of be- 
ing polived fooner, others later. Police and 
arts are eftablifhed with fo much difficulty, 
and revolutions ruin fo frequently the com - 
menced edifice, that there is good reafon to 
be aftonifhed, that the greater part of na- 
tions.do not live like Tarta:s. 
[To be continued. } 


OCCASIONAL LETTERS. Lertrz:r LXXVH. 
Jn what true Happinefs confifts. 


SIR, 

OU have often afked me, ‘ In what 

true happinefs confifts ?” I have con- 
fidered the matter, and do now inform you, 
that true happineis confifts in three things : 
x. In fuch an innocence that the mind has no- 
‘thing criminal toreproach it with. In learn- 
ing to be content with that ftation wherein 
Heaven has placed us; 3. In the enjoyment 
of.perfe&t health. If any of thefe be want- 
ing, we-cannot be truly happy : Virtue is at 
that time of fervice to comfort us; but it can- 
not exempt us from the evils which we fuf- 
fer, There is a great difference between 
comforting a man and curing him: We af- 


fit the*former to bear up under his misfer- 


tunes, but we change the pain and forrow 


of the latter into pleafure and joy. 


It is certain that a man who abandons 
himfelf to wickednefs, be his eftate, dignity, 
or poft ever fo great or eminent, cannot be 
happy. The wicked are their own judges ; 
the horror of their crimes follows them 
wherever they go; and, though their guilt is 
fo far unknown to the public that they pafs 
for men of virtue, yet they are not eafy in 
their minds. ¢ The worft punifhment, fays 
Juvenal, which a wicked man fuffers, 1s, 
that he cannot declare himfelf innocent, 
though he is acquitted and difcharged out of 
Court ; and, though the Pretor takes a bribe, 
and obtains him a pardon, yet he cannot ab- 
folve himfelf.” It is a miftake to think that 
bad men can intirely ftifle the remorfe of 
con‘cience : Sometimes they fancy they are 
above the reproaches of it; but foon after 
they condemn themfelves, they are {truck 
with a fecret horror, perfecute them({elves, 
and are their own executioners. The tor- 
ments which they endure are not to be ex- 
prefled ; and is it not a queftion whether 
there is any one more cruel in hell than a 
contcience bearing fecret witnefs in the foul 
azainft a man’s guiltday and night? Noplea- 
Jures, banquets, plays, or any other reprefen- 
tations, nor even the charms of love, can re- 
‘florea calm to a -breatt which is troubled 


with a remorfe for wickednefs. Confcience 

‘is not filent in the moft pompous entertain- 
ments ; but, like an implacable fury which 
nothing can pacify, it poifons the moft dain- 
ty difhes, and turns the moft lively mirth 
into uneafinels. 

They who appear tous ‘to be'the boldeft 
offenders, are the ‘moft timorous after the 
‘commiffion of their crimes : They are equally 
afraid of the indignation of men and the 
wrath of Heaven, and turn pale‘at the leaift 
flath of lightning. If it thunders, they are 
half-dead ; for they do not confider it as p1o- 
ceeding from a natural caufe, but imagine 
that Heaven, provoked at their wickedneis, 
is ready to dart its thunderbolts at their 
guilty heads. Nor are they much more 
tranquil after the ftorm is over; for they 
imagine it only a reprieve from their defer- 
ved punifhment. The flighteft malady that 
feizes them they take to be mortal, and what 
will deprive them of this life, to give them a 
new one full of torments. I make no quef- 
tion, that, if the wicked did but forefee what 
troubles their crimes would involve them in, 
they would abftain from committing them; 
but they do not begin to fee and feel the 
enormity of them.till after they have com~ 
mitted them ; yet they go on to perpetrate 
new ones, hecaufe of their natural biafs to 
wickednefs ; fothat they cannot help doing the 
evil which in their judgment they condemn. 
They hope to be leis troubled in con!cience 
by freth tranfgreffions than by the former, 
and flatter themfelves that they fhall make 
wickednefs familiar to them by repeated aéts 
of it. What wretches are thefe, who think 
to obtain a cure by what increates their dif- 
eafe, and are inceffantly procuring them- 
felves new torments ! 

The common people, who only judge by ex- 
ternal appearances, very often think men hap- 
py who are actually devoured with chagrin : 
They cannot conceive how a Sovereign, to 
whom all is obedience, can be unhappy; that 
a great Nobleman, who keeps a plentiful 
houfe, who has miftreffes, domeltics, equipa 
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ges. palaces, and manors, can be tormented 
with a thoufand uneafineffes ; but wife men 
know that this Sovereign, who does not go- 
vern by the rules of juitice, finds that he is 
hated by his people, defpifed by foreign na- 
tions, and doomed to be tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity as a wicked Prince. There is no man, 
be he ever fo bad, but is forry to be hated and 
defpifed. The wicked have a love for them- 
felves as well as the good ; and, while they 
have fo, hatred and contempt wound them. 
If we read the hiftory of the moft cruel and 
favage tyrants, we {pall find them more tha 
once lamenting that they were the abhorrence 
of mankind ; and their vexation at the 
thoughts of it made them ftill more fierce 
and barbarous ; whereas they had not been 
fo bloody and inflexible, if they knew they 
had not been fo much detefted. They com- 
mitted the move crimes, to be revenged tor 
the abhorrcnce formed of them; and fuch 
their vengeance added to the meafure of their 
own uneafineis, and of their pubiic hatred. 

‘Therefore no man can be truly happy, Jet 
his condition be what it will, if he be not vir- 
tuous. Vhe Prince and the peafant are on 
the ‘ame footing in this refpeét ; and the one 
is as much punithed by remorie,on his throne, 
as the other is at his plough. Whoever fecks 
to live a happy life ought to be more afraid 
of guilt than of death; for the latter only 
puts an end to our days, whergas the forme: 
venders them unhappy. The virtuous man, 
when he dies, goes to the enjoyment of much 
greater happinefs than what he Jofes ; where- 
as the criminal, while he lives, is overwhelm- 
ed with misfortunes here, and tormented with 
the fear of thofe that threaten him in the 
life to come; and, though he fhould not be- 
lieve the immortality of the foul, yet he would 
not be the leis unhappy, becaufe he would 
have no hopes of finding a change of his 
misfortunes into happineis after his death. 

The fecond thing which is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary towards leading a happy life is, to 
know how to make ourfelves ea!y in the fla- 
tion wherein Heaven has placed us. If a 
man has a competency, if he has every thing 
that is neediul to keep him from want, why 
fhould he envy others for the poffeffion of 
great riches, which perhaps would only con- 
duce to render him unhappy? ¢ It is not 
wealth, as Horace wilely fays, that makes a 
man happy. Nonecan be etteemed happy, but 
they who are {0 wife as to be fatisfied with 
whatever the Gods fend them.”. When men 
give themfelyes up to their ambition, and 
do not put a check to their defires, they be- 
come flaves to their paffions; and, wherever 
thote bear arbitrary fway over a man, he is 
Sure to be alway unhappy A 

The wilet and moit important thing in 


life is, to be able to know how to be content 
with the portion allotted us by Heaven. He 
who is for increafing his revenues by illegal 
methods, is tormented by remorfe ; and he 
who ftrives to increafe them by honeft me+ 
thods, but {uch as are painful, is opprefled 
with care and anxiety ; two faults which muft 
equally be avoided, if we would live happy- 
Why fhould we be perpetually thinking cf 
what we may want fome years hence? We 
fhould leave every thing to contingencies, 
and make the beft of it that we can. Be- 
fides, do we know certainly that it would 
be for our advantage, if Heaven was to gra- 
tify our wifhes? Perhaps, trom the very 
moment that we faw them fulfilled, we 
fhouid date the beginning of misfortunes 
which would fink us, and never leave us till 
death ; at Jeaft certain it is, that they would 
increafe the thirft atter riches in us, and 
would only render our avarice the ftronger. 
When once the heart is fet upon the amaf- 
fing of wealth, the treafures of all the Princes 
upon earth cannot fatisfy it: The more a 
man has, the more he covets. Avarice is 
a pafiion which can never he fatisfied ; the 
more we feek to gratity it, the ftronger it 
grows, and the more it manifefts its power. 
It is an unmerciful tyrant, which nothing 
can pacify ; or, rather, I will call it a devil 
within us, who makes us aét as he pleales, 
and leaves us not a moment's freedom. A 
man needs not be a philojopher, to be fenti- 
ble that an honeft mediocrity is infinitely 
more defirable than immenfe riches ; it is 
futhcient if we hearken to plain reafon, and 
if we will but make ule of it. 

Great honours and dignities are altogether 
as unlikely as riches to procure a happy life. 
A peafant may be happy, though he is not 
a Judge, or Jultice of the peace, in his vil- 
lage ; a citizen ought not to envy the office 
ot the Sheriff, nor a Member of Parliament 
that of the Chancellor. In all ftates we may 
be eafy, if we acquit ourfe’ves in all relations 
to them with honour and prudence. Em- 
ployments are fo tar from rendering a man 
the more happy, that commonly they do but 
diminifh his felicity, by fubjecting him toa 
greater number of duties that are indifpen- 
fable, and which he cannot negleé& without 
failing in his obligations to himfelf and the 
public, and confequently without forfeiting 
his happinef3 5 becaufe, by the principle we 
have eftablifed, it is proved, that whoever is 
dithoneft cannot be happy. 

It may be faid of ofhces, birth, kindred, 
and riches, that al! thefe things are according 
as they are confidered by thofe who enioy 
them. They may be reckoned 4s bieifings to 
tho‘e that know hew to make ule of them ; 
but they become great misfortunes to thole 
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who do not make the ufe of them which they 
ought todo: And, as it requires great wii- 
dom fora man to know how to condu&t him- 
felt in profperity, the wealth and grandeur 
which raife us above other men are commonly 
more prejudicial than ufeful : From being real 
advantages they become misfortunes, and 
are obftructions to the happine(s of life ; but, 
becaufe honours and dignities may become 


dangerous by the ule that may be made ot 


them,we mutt not infer from thence, as Seneca 
does, ¢ That there is no republic that can 
bear with a wif2 man; nor no wife man that 
can live in the offices of any republic. 
Perhaps it will be atked, 1 That, if it is ea- 
fier for mere private men to be happy than 
great ones, why the latter, who defire to be 
happy and tranquil, do not deicend to be pri- 
vate men? The reafon is very plain ; it is 


Cone 
Part of England, 
the German Ocean. 


Y E fhall here bein with Boulogne, 

onthe French coaft, which is a large 
town, and ftands on the fea-ihore 3 but, as 
the river is mall, it is no port of any con- 
fequence. [It lies in a large hay bearing its 
own name. ‘The channel is 30 miles over, 
reckoning from about Rumney in Kent to 
the bottom of the bay of Boulog ne. 

The town has been formerly fortified, and 
the citadel is itill a good piece ; but it is not 
reckoned a {trong place, as fortification is 
now improved. ‘There are feveral magnifi- 
cent buildings in it, and abundantiy more 
Gentry than at Calais, St. Vailery. or moft 


lufien of the Des P TION 








of the towns bordering on this coatt. The 
cathedral is an ancient venerable pile, and 


the town is famous for being the birth-place, 


as well as inheritance and government of 
Godfrey of Boulogne, who afterwards con- 
quered the Holy Land, and was the fir 
Leader of the holy war, as it was called by 
diftin&tion. Having taken Jerufalem from 
the Saracens, he was crowned King of it, 
and his brother Baldwin after him. This 
town has been alio in pofleflion of the Eng- 
ith ; particularly King Henry VIII. took it 
in 1644, but reitored it again in 41550. 
Here are fome merchants, and it 1s eminent 
for the manufacturing trade, but fatal to 
England in one article, which it has not yet 
been in the power of the whole Englifh na- 
tion, either by power or policy, to prevent, 
and this is bringing the Englith wool o1 
from Rumney- marth, in Kent; a trade 
which the French find fo much their account 
in, that they think it worth while to cis 
gieat encouragement to the Eng lifh { 
; and th: French flooy s that carry 
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becaufe they are fo attached to their office or 
ftation, by what they owe to their family, 
their country, their Prince, and themfelves, 
that they cannot quit it without breach of 
5 i 

their duty. Should they take a ftep which 
they knew was not fitting for them, they 
would not be happy in fuch new ftate, be- 
caule the thing which is moft effential to the 
happine!s of life is, to have oe « where- 
with a man can reproach himfelf. Ic is natu 
ral therefore for men of wif{dom and pene- 

tration to continue in the pofts wherein Hea- 
ven has placed them, and to which it has al- 
lotted them; and that thev fhould endeavour 
therein to make themfelves happy, without 
having recourie to an alteration, which, in- 
ftead of being forthe better, would he to their 
prejudice, and diftance them for ever from 
the mark which they would fain arrive at. 


of tke accurate MAP, in cur laf, of the caft 
with ets oppofite Parts of Holland and Flanders, bordering ote 


off, are often manned with fuch numbers, 
and fo well armed and provided, that they 
are not to be refifted but by a force fitted out 
on purpoie. As Rumney-marth, in Eng- 
land, is the place where it is ufually thip- 
ped off, fo this town of Boulogne, and the 
coait all along the bay, from Boulogne to 
the mouth of the Soame, is the place where 
it is generally brought on fhore. 

Calais is the mott eafterly town of the an- 
cient kingdom of France, and {till remains 
a ttrong place, being fortified with a citadel, 
caltie, and rifebank. It was Jong neglected, 
when Dunkirk was in its firft flourithing 
ftate ; but, as it is now a frontier of France 
on the land fide as well as on the fea, the 
fortifications are repaired, and very well 
looked after. 

The port is not good for trade, being able 
to receive no fhips of burden. The town 
Was once very confiderab! e, anc i. bei gi long 
contended for between the two Crowns of 
England and France, it was often alternately 
in the oe of both. The laft time the 
Englith had it they held it 210 years. From 
the name of this town, the narrow pafflage 
between England and France is called the 
ftreights of Calais. The works are very 
fine about the town, and the compas of 
them very large. There are nine royal baf- 
tions, belide s the citadel 1, which is a regular 
pentagon; the works about it areal] modern, 
well-founded, faced with | free fione, and lis 
ned or filled up with chalk. ‘ 
are extremely large and ce 











H-mes, fa iling into the fea here, run switha 
fu channel into them; belides, that the 
erounds heing low and marfhy, they can lay 
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it all under water by land, except a narrow 
caufeway, well defended. The high tower 
of the great church is feen plainly trom the 
hills in Kent, feveral miles within land, be- 
hind or weft of Dover. “ 
Higher up lies Dunkirk ; but we fhall fay 
nothing of it here, having already, in this 
Magazine, Vol. XXV, page 213, given an 
-accurate plan of it, and the canal of Mardick, 
as they were in 1757, with a fuccinét hifto- 
ry of the many revolutions that famous fea- 
port has undergone: And, in Vol. XVII, 
page 228, a plan and defcription of Dun- 
kirk, as it was before its demolition in 


3713- 
“After Dunkirk, Neuport is the firft town 
of confequence, and, though finall, is fuppo- 
fed to be the ftrongeft in thefe parts: And 
indeed it may in tome meafure be deemed 
wmpregnable, as it can, neither by fea or 
Jand, be attacked to advantage; by land, 
becaufe the country round may be laid under 
water; by fea, becauft the water is too fhal- 
low. The haven is good and very fecure, 
but can receive no great fhips, the entrance 
being too much choaked up with fand; 
whence it has been always rather a town of 
fifhing than of merchant-veffels : And yet, 
.on this very account, it has a good fhare of 
trade, and, the river having fome good towns 
upon it within the country, as Ypres in par- 
ticular, (for Neuport is at the mouth of the 
river Ypre) the inhabitants carry on a con- 
fiderable commerce with that city, and fe- 
veral others, by their river navigation, 
which here, as well as throughout the 17 
provinces, is univerfally carried on by fuch 
canals. 

Oltend is more famous than Neuport, 
though not fo ftronga place. It ftands in 
a perte& marth, furrounded by wide trench- 
es, which are filled with fea-water. It was 
not much taken notice of till the year 1601, 
when it was defended three years againft all 
the power of Spain, by the Englifh and 
Dutch ; the Spaniards having loft during the 
fiege 66,000 men, and the defendants above 
22,000. The Spaniards expended upwards 
of 600,000 cannon-fhot againft it, and the 
earth of the out-works was {0 full of iron, 
that the defendants could not find room to 
fix their piles and palifadoes; and the win- 
ters were fo rigorous, that feveral hundreds 
of foldiers were found frozen to death, with 
their arms in their hands, as they food upon 
duty. The French feized it on the death of 
Charles II, King of Spain, in the year 1700 ; 
but the confederates recovered it after the 
battle of Ramillies, in 1706. It was again 
taken by the French in 1745, but was ceded 
to the Houfe of Auttria by the peace of Aix- 
fa Uhapelle, in 3748, The Jate Emperor, 
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‘harles VI, was about to eftablith an Eaft- 
India Company here, but was forced to drop 
the defign by the Englifh and Dutch. The 
haven, upon this occafion, was inlarzed, and 
made capable of receiving greater fhips than 
formerly ; a large bafon was formed in the 
heart of the town, in the nature of a wet- 
dock, capable of receiving so fail of great 
fhips, befides fmaller veffeis ; and the canal 
was made deeper from thence to Bruges, 
where the Eaft-India goods were fometimes 
removed to warehoufes provided there. 

North-eaft from Ottend, diftance by 
land 18 miles, is the town of Sluys, and 
called one of the five ports of Flanders. 
is much decayed fince the Dutch were may 
ters of it, becaufe the Spaniards, and, ‘inc: 
them, the Auttrian powers, polfefling the 
country behind, the trade of Sluys is cuc off 
by reftriétions on one hand, and impofts on 
the other, fo that they have but little inland 
commerce ; yet the port is, without excep- 
tion, the beft in Flanders, the haven being 
able to receive fhips of any burden, and a 
great many at a time. It is now one of the 
bulwarks of the States-general’s dominions, 
being an advanced frontier on the Flemifh 
fide of the Scheld; and it would be next to 
impoflible to take it, unlefs the befiegere 
were alfo mafters of the fea. For this rea- 
fon, and the importance of the place, the 
Dutch keep the fortifications in continual re- 
pair, and a very ftrong garrifon always in 
the town, which otherwile would be of lit- 
tle confequence to them. 

The fea, or opening between this town 
and the tilands of Zealand, is called the 
Wefter{cheld, by reafon that the river Scheld 
emptying its waters, and with them the waters 
of almoit all the provinces of Flanders and 
Artois, into the fea at this place, the chan- 
nel is divided, and this is the wefternmott 
branch of it. The other branches form the 
iflands of Walcheren, Schowen, Duyveland, 
Tolerne, the two Bevelands, north and 
fouth, and Wolferdyke ; all which together 
make the province of Zealand, or the lands 
lying in the fea; for fo at firft they certainly 
did. They contam eight cities, or fortified 
towns, and soz fmaller villages. Of the 
cities the principal are, 

Middleburg, lying much about the lati- 
tude of London, in an ifland, built almoft as 
it were in the very water; for, though it 
ftands far in within the ifland, and the Jand 
is fo low, that the inhabitants were obliged 
to raife banks, rather like mountains than 
the works of mens hands, againtt the fea ; 
yet fuch is the power of art, and fuch the 
conduct of that vigilant and expert people, 
that, even when in other parts of the Ne- 
therlands they have been fwallowed up, 2s 
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at Dort, ard in North Holland, the Eaft 
and Welt Friefland, Groningen, &c. the 
people of Walcheren have been always fafe. 
Middleburg is a large, populous, wealthy, 
and ftrong city: It has the fineft ftreets, and 
the moft magnificent buildings, both public 
and private, of any city in all the provinces, 
three or four excepted. Tis fituation is its 
ftrength, as there is no approaching it by 
land, nor affaulting it by fea, till Flufhing 
and Ramekins, which are as it were its out- 
works, are firft taken ; and this was one rea- 
fon why Queen Elifabeth took the‘e for two 
of the cautionary towns, to fecure the mo- 
ney the had lent the States-general ; for by 
having them Middleburg was in effect her 
own. 

This city is a member of the Grand‘ Uni- 

en and Admiralty, and fits'out its quota in 
all the fleets of the States, on occafion of a 
war. It has alfo a chamber in the Eaft-India 
ftock ; and fo many fhips in every ficet as 
belong to them, are laden for their particu- 
lar account. It has befides a mint, and coins 
money, efpecially dollars. Its harbour is the 
beft, and perhaps the largeft, in all the Ne- 
therlands, that is wholly artificial ; for it en- 
ters from the fea on one fide of the ifland, 
and paifes out at another; and, by a channel 
made from this inlet, the largeft fhips are fafe- 
ly brought, not to the city only, but into the 
very ftreets ; fo-that the merchants lade and 
unlade at their warehoufe-doors. It is won- 
derful how the great church fhould have a 
foundation fufficient, in fuch a place, to fup- 
oe the tower, which is fo exceeding high, 
arge, and ftrong ; or how they could come 
to a fufficient depth for it, free from water ; 
but it is done, without any memoirs left of 
the manner how. 

There are many other important places in 
this ifland, as-Ter Vere, the feat of the Scots 
commerce, the Scots call it Campheer ; 
and Flufhing, the next place of trade to 
Middleburg, and the chief ftrength of the 
ifland. It 1s eminent in hiftory, as heing 
the firft city in the Netherlands that took up 
arms for liberty and religion againft the 
Spaniards. nee 

Zirickzee is in another ifland, but under 
the fame branch of the union. It isa place 
of great ftrength, by reafon of its low fitua- 
tion, and of great trade, by the advantage of 
2 good channel from the fearunning between 
it andthe ifle of Walcheren. The inha- 
bitants deal much here in refining falt, that 
1s, by diffolving the bay fait and St. Ubes 
falt in fea-water, and boiling thera up again 
to a new and keener falt than before ; where- 
by they repack and pickle over again their 
herrings, and fit them for fale. 

4as the weflern apening of thefe iflands is 
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called the Scheld, fo the eaftern, or rather 
northern opening, is called the Maes, and 
is properly the mouth, not of the Maes only, 
but of the Rhine itfelf, whofe courfe is fo 
long, and the rivers received into it fo manyy, 
that to go back to their fources would be to 
give an account, not only of the United: 
Provinces, but of two thirds of the empire of 
Germany. 

The iflands of the province of Holland 
are Voorn, Yfelmonde, Goree, Overflakee, 
Texel, Vilie, and Schelling. ‘The particular 
cities here, and in the province itfeif, are fo 
numerous, that we thal! defcribe only a few 
of the principal. 

“he Texel and the Maes are the two 
chief ports of the country, in which the head 
places of trade are Amiterdam and. Rot- 
terdam. 

The city of Amfterdam has infinitely the 
fuperior part ; here all the fleets of fhips ar- 
rive, as the Herring fleet, the Greenland, 
the Eait-country, the Turkey, and the Eaft- 
India fleets, with the fleet of men of war, or 
the national fleet. Among thefe particulaz 
fhips belong to the chambers of Rotterdam: 
and Zealand, and to the merchants there 5 
but the grand arfenal, both for war and trade, 
is at Amiterdam, the fhips, ftores, furniture 
of the men of war, and Eaft-India fhips,, 
being all Jaid up there. 

Indeed Amfterdam feenrs to be a general 
mart for navigation, more fhips for fale be- 
ing built in it than in any place in the world 5, 
and not only fhips, but fleets may be bought 
if there is an occafion, together with. naval 
ftores of all kinds, ammunition and arms, 
having a fufficiency for all the nations of 
Europe. ; 

As the navigation is managed here, fo is 
the merchandif they bring. Heve the In- 
dia-houfe and warehoufes are kept, and the 
goods fold ; here are the Admiralty offices, 
and the building yards and docks, not for 
their own fhipping only, but for all nations 
that pleafe to employ them; here is the 
Bank, the only one in the country ; the 
Exchange, the greateft in Europe, that of 
London only excepted. In fhort,.there is 
not a city in the world fo rich, fo populous, 
or that carries on fo great a trade in fo nar- 
row a compafs of ground. It is frequently 
furrounded with water, that threatens to 
{wallow it up, and yet feldom, or ever, re- 
ceives any confiderable damage ; and the 
number. of fhips and veffels, of ali forts, 
which are always lying before it, is fo great, 
that it is thought, fhould any general inun- 
dation of the fea drive them to that dreadful 
neceffity, all the people in the city might 
at once embark, and-be faved:from drown- 
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The city lies almoft in the form of a cre- 
fcent. The port is of difficult accefs, it be- 
ing {carce poffible for a loaded fhip, or man 
of war, to enter the harbour ; and, indeed, 
the whole Zuyder fea is fo fhallow, and full 
of fands, that {carce any but their own flat- 
bottomed veflels can crofs it ; but then this 
is their great fecurity againft foreign ene- 
mies, whofe men of war {carce ever venture 
to purfue them beyond the Texel, and other 
entrances into this fea. The foundations 
are laid upon vat piles of timber drove into 
the morafs on which the town ftands, at a 
prodigious expence ; the Stadthcufe alon 
has upwards of 13,000 piles of wood to bear 
up the foundation. ‘The firlt mention of 
this town in hiftory is about the year 1300, 
when it was a poor fifher town. In 1585, 
it appears to have been the chief town of 
trade in thofe provinces, when they began 
to fortify it; and great additions were made 
to the fortifications in, 1672, when Lewis 
XIV. invaded the country. ‘The houfes are 
built with brick or ftone, the ftreets {pacious 
and well paved, and through moft of them 
run canals planted with trees ; the town is 
computed to be half as big as London, in- 
cluding the fortifications ; in it are people 
of almoft every nation, and every religion 
in Europe, who are all tolerated in their re- 
{peftive perfuafions, but none admitted to 
any fhare in the government but the Calvi- 
nilts, or Prefbyterians ; all of them, how- 
ever, apply themfelves with the utmoft dili- 
gence to heap up wealth; tormenting both 
body and foul to get an eftate, not to enjoy 
it, but to have the pleafure of dying rich ; 
money, the idol of the world, is adored 
mott in this country, where it fupplies the 
place of birth, wit, and merit. 

Rotterdam is a flourifhing city, but not 
to be compared with Amfterdam, to which 
it is as Briftol is to London, though rather 
with a larger fhare in the proportion. It is 
populous, and much more conveniently fi- 
tuated for trade than Amfterdam ; the ca- 
nals which run through it bringing {Qips up 
to the doors ; and the Maes is much fooner 
free from ice than the Wye at Amterdam ; 
on which account the Britifh merchants re- 
fort to this port more than to the other. 

Helvoetfluys, fituated on the ifland of 
Voorn, in the province of Holland, is one 
ef the beft harbours in the country. It is 
to this port the Englifh packet-boat always 
goes. 

The Hague, in the province of Holland, 
fituated two miles eaft of the fea, is encom- 
paffed with fine meadows and groves, but 
no walls, and therefore efteemed a village 
but one of the largelt and moft elegant in 
Europe, and enjoys all the privileges of a 
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city of Holland, except that of fending Re- 
prefentatives to the States. But here the 
States of the province of Holland and the 
States-general aflemble, as well as the 
Council of State, and their fupreme Courts 
of juftice; and here foreign Minitters are 
admitted to audience, and all public affairs 
tranfacted ; and here isa palace, in which 
there is an apartment for the Princes of O- 
range when Stadtholders ; the chambers of 
the States-general, and Provincial, and of 
the Council of State. On the weit of the 
yalace is a large area, furrounded by good 
ake. and planted with fine walks of trees, 
which makes it fometimes to be compared 
to St. James’s park ; and here every city of 
the United Provinces has a houfe for their 
refpective Deputies. On the north fide of 
the Hague is a walk planted with lime-trees, 
two miles long, extending to the village of 
Scheveling, by the fea-fide. 

Leyden, in the province of Holland, fi- 
tuated on the old channel of the Rhine, near 
the fouth end of the lake called Haerlem- 
meer, is one of the moft elegant cities in 
Holland, and the largeft next to Amfterdam 
and Rotterdam ; but the air is bad, occa- 
fioned by the ttagnation of the waters of 
the Rhine, part whereof form Haerlem-meer, 
and the reft have found new channels, which 
go under the names of the Waal and the 
Lech. Thofe that have viewed this city 
nicely, obferve, that there are in it 30 iflands, 
24.canals, 180 ftreets, and 95 bridges. There 
are feveral great hofpitals, and an univerfity 
confifting of 2000 ftudents ; but there are 
only two colleges, moft of the lads board- 
ing in the town, and wearing no diftinguifh- 
ing habits ; and as they have no exhibitions 
while they are fcholars, fo neither do they 
expect fellowfhips when they have taken 
their degrees. ‘The fchools confift of a large 
pile of brick building, three ftories high, in 
the uppermoft whereof the ingenious Elze- 
vir had his printing room. Adjoining to 
the fchools is a phyfic-garden, where the 
profeflor of botany reads leétures. Their 
library is in great efteem for its manufcripts, 
and their anatomy theatre is faid to exceed 
thofe of Padua and Surgeons-hall in Lon- 
don, having a greater variety of fkeletons 
and mummies of all kinds. There is a con- 
fiderable woollen manufacture in Leyden. 

Haerlem is alfo another large populous 
city of the province of Holland. Its fitua- 
tion is four miles eaft of the ocean, near the 
lake,which, from it, is called Haerlem-meer 
The ftreets are wide and ftraight, and canals 
run through feveral of Saem, and there is a 
wall, and other fortifications about the town, 
but of no great ftrength. They have large 
: filk, velvet, and linen here, 
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as alfo of thread and tapes. Here Lawrence 
Cofter dwelt, to whom the Dutch afcribe 
the invention of printing. 

The Texel, already mentioned, concludes 
the defcription of our map. It is an ifland 


A View of the Beauty, Wispom, 
H OW grand is that profpeét which is 


fet before us during the folemn filence 
and fhade of night! The luminaries of 
heaven fhine forth with majeftic pomp, and 
form a glorious fpectacle to the eye. To 
the contemplative mind, they appear fill 
more wonderful, and afford a delightful fub- 
ject of fpeculation. Reafon comes in aid 
to the feeblenefs of fenfe, and directs the 
imagination, which, guided by this fuperior 
faculty, conceives the planets to be large 
{pheres of fimilar fubitances with that of 
our earth, and to be fitted for the fame pur- 
pofes. It conceives the finaller globes which 
attend thefe planets to be fimilar to the moon; 
and each of the other ftars, with which the 
heavens are befpangled, to communicate, 
like the fun, light and heat to depending fa- 
tellites, which, by reafon of their diftance, 
are invifible to mankind. How numerous 
are thefe globes ! How regular their courfes ! 
How many noble, tho’ unknown purpofes 
may they an{wer in their refpective regions ! 
How large is the circumference of their or- 
bits, and how immenfe are their diftances 
from this earth! Yet thefe immenfe diftan- 
ces do not render them ulelefs to mankind. 
By their various pofitions and courfes, they 
diftinguifh different quarters and regions, 
both in heaven and earth. They mark out 
the revolutions of days, months, and years. 
Hence the certain fucceffion of night and 
day, and the beautiful variety of returning 
feafons. 

But even upon this our earth, though of 
an inferior fize, many ftupendous objects 
ftrike the imagination. Lofty mountains, 
continued ranges of hills, vaft wilds and 
defarts, wide and extended plains, large and 
rapid ftreams prefent themfelves to our view, 
and create an agreeable altonifhment. 

With ftill greater agitation do we behold 
the vaft colle&tion of waters in the ocean, 
which at once fatisfies the eye with the 
boundlefs profpeét, and prefents the won- 
ders of the deep to the contemplative mind. 
Hark ! the impetuous winds are raifed ; the 
unruly element dafhes its furious waves a- 
g inft impending rocks. By its roaring bil- 

ows amidit the boifterous tempefts, it fets 
before us an idea of a power irreliftible, and 
fills our minds with awe. But now the 
winds are hufhed ; and, the violent agita- 
tion of the waters ceafing, the ftorm is 
changed inte a calm, and the fmooth and 
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of Holland, fituated at the entrance of the 
Zuyder fea, parted from the continent of 
Holland by a narrow channel, thro’ which 
mott flips, bound for Amiterdam, pafs. 


and MaGNniFicence of Nature. 


wide furface prefents us with the fair image 
of reigning order and univerfal peace. 

Nor is it greatnef$ alone that ftrikes us in 
the profpect of nature. Joined to this mag- 
nificence, we obferve an exast uniformity, 
and an endlefs variety. Hence that en- 
chanting beauty which yields fo much plea- 
fure ; whether we behold the vaft machine 
at one view, or at greater leifure furvey its 
diferent parts. 

How delightful is the profpect of the 
earth, diverfified with hills, valleys, woods, 
rivers, lakes, and feas! The verdure and 
frefhnefs of the fpring, the rich fruits of 
autumn, and that plenty of variegated flow~ 
ers which gaily bloffom in fummer, great~ 
ly heighten our pleafure. How chearful 
is the rifing fun, which difclofes their va- 
rious beauties! How enlivening are his 
morning beams! How bright, and how 
vigorous is his mid-day light and heat t 
How gentle, and how compofing are his 
evening rays ! How aweful and how folemn 
is the filence of the night, which draws 2 
veil over the face of nature, and, by throw- 
ing a fhade upon the glories of this earth, 
prepares for refit and fleep. Yet, never is 
the earth wholly deprived of light ; for now 
the moon and {tars affume their wonted em- 
pire, and fend forth their chearful, though 
fainter rays, to prevent a total darknels. 

Not only the fertile fields and meadows, 
which are watered with brooks and rills 5 
not only the woods and richer plains with 
the graffy paftures of the mountains, and all 
the more finifhed fcenes, give pleafure to the 
eye, and ftrike us with a fente of beauty 5 
but even the rougher and ie/s finifhed parts 
of nature. With a pleating aftonifhment 
we behold the barren heath, the wildneis 
of the defart, the unfliapen rocks, and im- 
pending precipices. The rigors of winter 
have their peculiar graces, and furnifh us 
with profpe&ts which become agreeable in 
their feafon. 

Nature hath made ample provilionl, not 
for our pleafure only, but for the conve- 
niencies and neceflities of mankind, and the 
other animals which are inhabitants of our 
globe. 

How many different forts of foils and 











moulds are to be found upon the furface 
the earth! Sonae are prolific, and produce 
innumerable feeds and roots, which either 
ferye to furnifh taeful food to man and 
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other animals, or to prepare delicious and 
refrething liquors for quenching their thirft, 
and for exhilarating their {pirits ; or are of 
great ufe in the compofition of powerful me- 
dicines. Other kinds of earths are unfit for 
vegetation ; yet none of them are really bar- 
ren and unprofitable, but add fertility to o- 
ther moulds, and are ufeful in the numerous 
atts which minifter to the necellities and con- 
veniencies of human life. 

Befides earthy jubftances, nature has pro- 
vided plenty of bodies which have a more 
firm confiftence. It furnifhes ftones for 
houfes, and other ftruétures. Thele ftones 
are harder or fofter, to anfwer different ends. 
Being compacted together by a glutinous 
earth, they are erected into edifices, which 
endure for ages, and withitand the force of 
the fierceft {torms. 

There are other ftones, fome brighter, 
fome paler, of one or diverfe colours, which, 
by their peculiar luftre, ferve for elegance 
‘and ornament ; but, being lefs neceflary, 
are of a fmaller fize, and are found more 
rarely than others which ferve for more fub- 
ftantial ufes. 

Within the dark and cold recefles of the 
earth, yet not far below its furface, that 
mankind may dig for them more eafily, na- 
ture hath provided large quantities of com- 
buiftible fubftances for fupplying us with 
light and heat. Various metals are alfo ge- 
nerated, which, being pure and unmixed, or 
mixed and compounded by human art, are 
formed into innumerable inftruments and 
ttenfils, which are both eurious and ufeful. 

By the conftant viciflitude of the tides, 
when the waters rife or fall, according to 
the motions of the moon, all ftagnation of 
the ocean is prevented, and the foulnefs and 
Corruption of its waters are purged. 

To preferve the element of air pure and 
healthful, gentle gales and breefes, nay, the 
fierceft winds, become the obedient miniiters 
of the Almighty. 

Innumerahle grains, roots, herbs, flow- 
ers, fhrubs and trees, divided into many di 
fent kinds, belong to the vegetable king- 
dom. How beautiful are their various forms 
and colours! How retrefhing and enliven- 
ing are their perfumes! How powerful are 
their influences and virtues ! How regular are 
the proceiles, from the timallett feed or plant, 
to the molt {weetly perfumed, or the moit 
finely variegated flower ; or to the moit 
fruitful cr firmeit tree ! 

But, whatever wonders mav be obferved 
in the formation and growth of the vegeta- 
ble kinds, the ftru€ture of animals is ftill 
nore wonderiul and divine. Indued with 

various degrees of perception, by which they 
are fenuible of their exiftcnce, their life is ine 





finitely fuperior to that of vegetables. Un- 
animated matter exifts not for itfelf. To 
thofe alone who are capable of perceiving it, 
its exiftence is of importance. But animals 
live, feel, and enjoy. By the produ&tion of 
infenfible matter, the Creator difpiays his 
grandeur and wifdom ; but it is by means 
of living fubitances alone, which are indued 
with fenfe and perception, that the exuberant 
goodne(s of the great Father of the univerfe 
can be manifefted. 

How juft are the proportions of animated 
bodies ! How beautiful are their forms ! 
How curious is the texture of thofe fubftan- 
ces of which they are compounded ! How 
proper is the ftru&ture and fituation of their 
parts ! What high regard is fhewn to orna- 
ment and grace |! What abundant provifion 
is made for conveniency and ufe ! 

What plentiful fources of pleafure are the 
fenfes of animals! With what excellent in- 
ftin&ts are they endued by the wife and 
bountiful Creator ! Incapable of {fpeech, un- 
taught by any but nature herfelf, they find 
out the ufe of their faculties, and attain the 
full perfection of their kind. In fearching 
out their food, in propagating and provid- 
ing for their young, in chufing, or in pre- 
paring their habitations, they act with a {a- 
gacious forefight, and difcover a wondeiful 
capacity. ; ; 

How far inferior, notwithftanding, are 
all the other animals to man, and how di- 
vine is that reafon with which he is indued ! 
How many and how different objects does 
the mind of man comprehend at once, or in 
the quickeft fucceflion! Starting from the 
narrow bounds of the body, in a moment it 
reaches to all the furrounding objects. It 
runs over plains, mountains, rivers, villages, 
cities, and whatever elfe lies within fight. 
Not fatisfied with fuch narrow limits, but 
difdaining all confinement, it imagines the 
mott diftant fcenes, and apprehends objects 
beyond objeéts without end. Equally un- 
confined with refpeét to time, from the pre- 
fent inftant it looks back on innumerable a- 
ges already paft, and extends its thoughts to 
an eternity to come, An infinite number of 
objeéts, far and near, great and fimall, of all 
diverfities of colours and figures, are painted 
in its imagination. The tranfaéctions of all 
nations in all the regions of this earth, dur- 
ing all paft ages, may be treafured up in its 
memory. 

Over all arts and fciences, philofophy pre- 
fides, as of the higheit dignity. Various are 
mens difpofitions and abilities, and, by their 
different characters, they difcover different 
degrees of perfection. But it is by the ftu- 
dy and prastice of true philofophy, that the 
j nity of hysman nature is difplayed. 
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Among all the charafters of mankind, that 
of the philofopher himfelf is the mott perfe&. 
Diitinguifhed from thofe of an inferior kind, 
by clearer and more diftin& perceptions ;_ by 
more comprehenfive views both of nature 
and art ; by a more ardent love and higher 
admiration of what is excellent; by a firmer 
attachment to virtue, and the general good 
of the world ; by a lower regard for all in- 
ferior beauties compared with the fupreme, 
confifting in re€litude of conduct, and dig- 
nity of behaviour ; by a greater moderation 
in profperity, and greater patience and-cou- 
rage under the evils of life ; the real philo- 
fopher, though not abfolutely perfeét, fets 
the grandeur of human genius in the faireft 
light. 

But not only in this exalted charaGter ; in 
thofe alfo of an inferior order, the excellence 
of human reafon and genius renders itfelf 
confpicuous. 

By itatuary, we bring diftant objeéts to 
fight, and recal paft fcenes. We form ima- 
ges of men and other animals, which appear 
to breathe, feel, and live. 

With greater art, the painter reprefents 
all kinds of folid bodies upon a plane. Tho’ 
no image can be felt upon the-fmooth fur- 
face, we behold, with admiration, heights 
and hollows, mountains and valleys, men 
and cattle, which bear a perfect refemblance 
to what they are in nature. 

By mutic, we jo ftrike and agitate the in- 
vilible fubitance of air, and direst its imper- 
ceptible motions with fo divine an art, as 
raifes an inchanting harmony, which com- 
pofes, exalts, and ravithes the foul. 

By a numerous train of mechanical arts, 
mankind have provided for the dignity, for 
the pleafure, and for the conveniency of life. 
They meafure their time accurately, by dials, 
clocks, and watches. By pendulums, they 
correct and adjuft the inequalities of the 
fun’s motion. By telefcopes and micro‘copes, 
they inlarge the objects of fight ; while, 
through the machinery of glafles, as by ma- 
gic, they defcry the minute and concealed 
parts of nature; or force the moft diflant 
ebjects to appear in their prefence, and to ex- 
pote themfelves to view. By the help of po- 
lithed mirrors, they draw the moft exaét pic- 
tures in the twinkling of an eye ; and not 
only mimic the forms, but the quickeft mo- 
tions of every obje& which is expoied before 
the mirrors. 

By planting, fowing, and all the various 
eperations in agriculture and gardening ; by 
patturing, fithing, and hunting, and by all 
the atts of preparing food, mankind at once 
duplay their genius, and provide plentifully 
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for the neceffities and comfort of human 
life. 

There is nothing fo common, that does 
not demonftrate the force of human genius. 
It is this which has dire&ted us fo ditinctly 
to communicate our thoughts to one ano- 
ther by articulate founds, and to form a va- 
riety of languages. Initrufted by the fame 
happy genius, we eafily convey our thoughts 
to the abfent, or tranimit them to pofterity 
by an alphabet of twenty-four letters. By 
the art of printing, we multiply the copies 
of our thoughts without end. None of all 
thefe things could have been brought to the 
perfection in which we find them, without 
the molt profound fagacity and deepelt at- 
tention. 

Nor is it enough for the daring genius of 
mankind to ere&t monuments of their glory 
every-where upon the land ; they likewite 
raife trophies in the midft of the fea, and ride 
upon its proud billows. By a curious ma- 
chinery ef wooden veffels, they float upon 
the furface of the waters, and cut their way 
among the waves. Rivers, lakes, and feas, 
cannot ftop their paflage. They crofs from 
coatt to coaft, and exchange the commodi- 
ties of different regions. Initead of ihut- 
ting them up, and preventing their mutual 
commerce, as in early times, the liquid ele- 
ment is forced to promote their commerce, 
and facilitate an intercourie among the moit 
diftant nations. 

In a word, who can enumerate all thofe 
agreeable, curious, and ufeful arts, which 
are new fo common in the world ? To what 
lucky chance, or happy genius, fhall we 
alcribe their invention ? By what profound 
obfervation and {agacity muft they have been 
carried to the high perfeétion, at which they 
have at Jength happily arrived ? May it not 
be reckoned arrogance to attribute them to 
human genius alone ? Shall not we rather, 
with the ancients, afcribe them to the Divi- 
nity, and derive them from the tecret inip!- 
rationof the All-wife, who is wonderful 
in counsel, and excellent in working =?” In 
truth, thefe excellent arts may juitly be cal- 
led divine ; and while they difplay the cap2- 
city of the human mind, at the fame time 
declare the periections of the Creator. For 
human art 1s nothing but a ray of the Di- 
vine, is originally derived fiom the Fathe: 
of lights, from whom every good and per- 
fe& gift cometh down, and is varioufly dil- 
perfed among the innumerable objecis of his 
providence. oe 

But, whatever difplay of the Divine wil- 
dom and energy is made by thofe arts which 
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are known among mn, there is a more 1- 
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Sultrious difplay of wifdom in the works of 
nature. Compared with the divine, all hu- 
man art vanifhes. ‘The largeft and mott glo- 
rious machines, contrived and ereSied by 
human {kill, may be counted as nothing, 
when Jaid in the balance with the magnifi- 
cent fyftem of the natural world ; ia which 


An Abftra& of the Confiderations 


3 HE author of thefe confiderations, ha- 
ving ventured to differ from the com- 
monly received opinion, endeavours to con- 
firm his fentiments with the higheit and moft 
unexceptionable authority ; that of his Pruf- 
fian Majefty, who, ina refcript to a mani- 
fefto, drawn up by himfelf, and publithed 
at London by his Minifter, in 1744, {peaks 
in the following manner : 

¢ As no German Prince has a right to 
medd!e with the internal policy of Great 
Britain, nor with the conftitution of its go- 
vernment, I have fome reafons to hope, that 
the Englith nation will not meddle with the 
domettic affairs of the empire. And I enter- 
zain thofe hopes the more, becaufe England 
has no reafon to meddle with this quarrel 
from any confideration of its commerce, or 
otherwiie. And, although it had a greater 
inclination for one German Court than for 
another, yet I think it too unreafonable to 
pretend, that {uch powerful and refpeétable 
Princes as thofe of the empire are, fhould be 
obliged to rule their conduét upon the incli- 
nations of thofe amongft the Englifh, who 
ftrive to make their countrymen enter into 
foreign quarrels, which are of no manner of 
concern to England.’ 

After this, the author proceeds immedi- 
ately to his fubjeét. 

The only war, fays he, which England 
is at this time engaged in, is a war with 
France. France is its natural rival in time 
of peace, and its only formidable enemy in 
time of war. So far are we from having 
declared war with any other fiate, that Bri- 
tain has fearce a conteft fubiifiing with any 
other power in Europe. 

If we take a comparative view of the 
ftrength of the two nations, whatever may 
aid at prefent of our nayal force, it mult 
be allowed that France is {upericr to us in its 
land force. Could we indecd revive the old 
Gallic conflitution, when France was divi- 
sled, as Germany is now, among a number 
of independent Princes; or had we the ma- 
ritime provinces in our own pofleifion, and 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Hretagne toi 
our allies ; we might then carrv op a war 
ef equality with the Crown of France at 
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fo many and fuch various bodies, both great 
and fmall, have performed their different o- 
perations during fo many ages, with fuch an 
admirable fteadinefs and regularity, as ma- 
nifefts an energy, wifdom, beauty, and 
grandeur, beyond expreffion and beyond 
thought. 


on the prefent German War. 


Jand,and hope for fuch vitories as thofe of 
Creffy, Poiétiers, and Agincourt. 

France is ftronger at land, not only than 
England, but than any other power in Eu- 
rope. ‘The empire of Germany, in the ex- 
tent of itscountry and the number of its in- 
habitants, may be equal, if not fuperior, to 
France ; but its divifion into a great number 
of feparate independent ftates renders it 
greatly inferior to France. 

The three powers of Europe, which by 
their union can carry on an effeétual land 
war againft France, are, Germany, Holland, 
and England ; others may accede to fuch an 
alliance, but they alone muft be the bafis 
of every confederacy, which can be of any 
avail againft the land power of France. 

Every meafure which has a tendency to 
the uniting the powers of Europe among 
themfelves, and againft France, mutt there- 
fore be for the general good of Europe, and 
the particular intereft of England ; and eve- 
ry meature which tends to fet the States of 
Germany, Holland, and England, either at 
war with each other or amongft them:elves, 
muft be a meafure caculated for the good of 
France, and the prejudice of the other pow- 
ers of Europe. And hence it follows, that, 
whenever fuch wars fhall arife between any 
two German ftates, and much more between 
any two principal powers of Europe, it will 
be the policy of France to encourage and in- 
flame them. 

On the other hand, whatever wars fhall 
arife between any two ftates of Europe, or 
any two Princes of the empire, it will be 
the intereft of every other ftate, except France, 
to compofe thefe differences, if it can be 
done, by their mediation and good offices. 

If every war which arifes between any 
two particular ftates of the empire be itfelt 
a misfortune, and contrary to the intereft of 
Europe, the evil will be ftill the greater, 1f 
France fliall make itfelf a party in the war, 
and fhall join itfelf to either of the two fides, 
to keep the difpute alive fo much the longe: 
Should England or Holland take the ovpo- 
fite part in 1 | 
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any fuch difpute, this weuld be 


a fil! greater misfortune, and cou!d only 
ferve to multiply the evil, and lengthen the 
continuance of it; and, whatever be the 

event 
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event of the w ar, it muft be a misfortune to 
Europe, and, fo long as it continued, a 
weakening of Germany, and a fervice to the 
caufe of France. 

In fhort, either there is fuch a thing as a 
common intereft of Europe, and Germany 
is or may be of ufe to Britain and the com- 
mon caule; or it cannot, If there is no 
fuch common caufe, or Germany cannot be 
of ufe to it, then certainly it cannot be of 
ule for England to lavifh its millions about 
it. If there be fuch a caufe, and Germany, 
ever can be of ule to England by ferving it, 
it can be fo only by its union. 

Germany has been fo unhappy as to have 
a diijpute arife between two of its leading 
Princes, about the right to four great duchies 
in Silefia. Sucha difpu te arifing in Germany 
was doubtlefs a mis!ortune to it. However, as 
the revenues of neither of the parties are in- 
exhauftible, the probable iflue of {uch a war, 
if they were lett to themielves, would be, 
that one or the other of them would find 
their revenues brought to an end, and would 
be obliged to fubmit. Whether Proffia or 
Auftria carried its point, cannot be a matter 
of the Icaft confequence to England. Un- 
happily for the poor Germans, ~ the one fide 

called in the French, and the other the Eng - 
lifh. C an this be for the intereft of Germany, 
to have the flame of a civil war fed with a 
ftock of fuel infinitely greater than its own 
To have the revenues of England‘and “pata 
poured into the empire, fo much the longer 
to inable the Germ: ne to deftroy each other, 
and multiply the miieries of this civil war 
th rough all the parts of the empire ? 

But it may be faid, perhaps, ‘that, if Bri- 
tain does not take any part in thefe German 
wars, France will; and therefore England’s 
interfering is only a neceflary oppofition to 
France. Doubtleis i: is the interett of France, 
as often as any of the German Princes go to 
war, to afiift the weaker party, and blow up 
the contention. But if, as often as France 
declares on one fide, England adopis the 
other, how is Germany relieved ? France 
will always take care to fend troops enough 
to keep the balance even; and all that Eng- 
Jand can do by its officioufnefs, will be the 
drawing fo m any more parts o Germany 
into the « juarrel, and inadling the Germans 
to cut one another’s throats fo much the 
loncer. 

Would we then have al! Germany he over- 
run by the French ? Ianfwer, No: Bu m8 if 
the Frenoh wiil fir up divilions among 
Ge xr Princes, and they are weak enoug 
to yield to them, is Eng and aniwerable t 
this? If Germans themfelves have fo Lttle 
afieAion for Germany as to call in foreign 
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tro ops to oppref§ it, are we bound to fed a 

















greater concern for their country than they ? 
{s Britain to make itfelf the general knight- 
errant of Europe, to refcue opprefied ttates 5 
and exhauit itielf, and neglect its own wars, 
in order to fave men in {pite of themfelves, 
and who will not do any thing towards their 
own deliverance ? 

But thall we fuifer the Proteftant intereft to 
be opprefied ? ‘This is a queition put into the 
mouths of many good people, and therefore 
deferves a particular aniwer. We happen 
now to have one nominal Pretefant Prince on 
our fide, and therefore the Proteitant intereit 
has been fpecioufly held out to our view. 
But in the Jaft war we were fighting for the 
Queen of Hungary, and thi is Proteftant Prince 
ha only a Popith I King of France for his 

efender. Did we then think the Proteflant 
intereft at all concerned in that war? And 
why fhould we in this? This great champion 
of Proteftantifin was then univerfally decried 
by us, as a man void of faith, religion, and 
every good principle. Have his writings 
made us think better of his religion? We 
fet cut even in this war with confidering 
him as an enemy to our Proteftant electc- 
rate, and hired an army of Ruffians to in- 
vade him. What is it then that has at once 
changed him in our opinion, from a defpijer 
of all religion to the defender of the Pro- 
teftant ? 

If we recolles&t the flate of Europe at the 
time of the breaking out of the prefent war, 
w hat one Popith power had attacked the Pro- 
teftant religion, or had fhewn the leatt inten- 
tion to infringe the liberties of any one Pro- 
teltant {tate ? Not one innovation had been 
made in the empire in prejudice of the Pro- 
teftant intereft, except only that the K. of P. 
had built a Popifh church at Berlin, and had 
the foundation-ftone laid in his own name, in 
the midit of his Proteftant dominions. How 
then can this be called a religious war ? The 
truth is, fuch an affertion might pals in an 
Englifh aflembly, willing to belie ve any thing 
that was faid to it. But, if we look round 
Europe, we fhall find as many Pvoteftant 
ftates fighting againit us as for us, and who 
rather with ill than well to our caufe, which 
therefore they certainly do not think the 
caufe of Proteftantifm. Swedes and Saxons 
are in aris againit us ; the Ruffians, though 
not Proteftants, are {till farther from being 
Papifts ; and the Dutch and Danes have gi- 
ven no proof of their wif hag fuccefs to our 
caufe: Ido not mean the defence of H—r, 
but the war in which we are suppor tine the 
K. of P. Doesany one think thatth el rench 
attack the Hanoverians becaule they ave Poe 
teftants ? Or that the end of tl cir fending 
their armies thither is to convert them to Po- 


pery? Did they make the leait attempt of 
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that fort, while they were in poffeffion of 
the country ? 

Let us confider the operations and effects, 
et this war, the beft rule to forma judg men t 
upon. The very firtt concerted operation of 
this Protettant champion, was the entering 
into, and feizing of Saxony, the firft Protet- 
tant ftate ot the empire, and fetting all the 
Protettant itates at variance with each other. 

We are not now confidering whether this 
Vruffian war was a juft one, but how far it 
is a religious one. Whether Pruffia or Sax- 
ony be in the right, the hurt done to the Pro- 
teftant intereft in Germany, by fetting two 
Protettant electorates at variance, is jutt the 
fame; and the Popiih ttates alone can rejoice 
m the deftruction of either. 

Could a Gregory or a Ferdinand have 
withed for any thing more, eee oie Saxony, 
svhere the Reformation firft be cun, fhould be 
ravaged from end to end ; its country wafted, 
its citics ruined, their fuburbs burnt, its 
Princes and Nobles driven into banifhment, 
its merchants begeared, its peafants forced 
into arms, and made to fheathe their fwords 
in the bowels of their countrymen, or in 
thole of their Proteitant neizhbours, Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians, and Silefians; or elfe 
forced to fly for thelter into the armies of 
France, there to fight, under Popifh banners, 
againit their Proteftant brethren, and made 
to march over the bodies of Proteftant F ng - 
hifhmen * ? 

Could the cooleft malice of Jefuitifin have 
doomed our Faith to a heavier vengeance, 
than to have Proteltant Saxons ftal bbing Pro- 
teftant Britons, Proteftant Hanoverians mur- 
dering Protettant Wirtemburgers, Protettan 
Heflians fighting againf Protettant Palatines, 
Protettant Swedes invading Proteftant Pruf- 
fiqns, and Proteftant Bohemians, Hungan- 
ans, and Silefians, coming, all armed under 
Popifh {tandards, to cut the throats of Pro- 
teitant Brandenburgers i ? All this, and more, 
have we feen (eventually, touch not in- 
tentionally) brought about by the counsels 
of Proteitants themfelves ; and have in one 
year given more money to effect it, than the 
amount of ail the fums, which the Court of 
Rome has contributed for the defttru&ion of 
Proteftantiim, from the birth of Luther to 
this day. 

But thall France be fuffered to conquer 
H——r? No one, who is in the leaft ac- 
quainted with the fiate of Europe, and the 
conititution of the empire, can fuppofe the 
Crown of France fhould entertain a thought 
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H——-r. France enters Germany as a friend 


and ally of the empire, and as guarantee of 


the treaty of Weftphalia, and as fuch cannot 
pretend to make a real conqueft there ; that 
would be quarrelling with its allies in the very 
act of affifting them. An electorate of the 
empire is not to be annihilated but by the 
deftru&tion of the whole Germanic conttitu- 
tion. Fora King of France to make him- 
felf E r of H r, and ejeé&t a whole 
family out of its rights, would be fo great 
an att of violence, that every Member in 
the empire would rife againft it. Sweden 
and Denmark could not but take the alarm 
at it. And, if France were to pretend to 
hold the e te in its own right, what mult 
become of the intermediate ft ates ? Would 
the French conquer them too? ‘That mut 
commit them in eternal quarrels with every 
Member of the Germanic body. Would 
the empire fuffe ra great part ot Germa ny» 
and two or three electorates , at once to be 
cut off from its dominions, and made a part 
of the kingdom of France? It is the very 
thing which England fhould with the French 
to attempt, in order to unite all Germany 
againtt them. 
All that France can propofe, after the 
5 there, 
temporary pofieffien of 
the war; to hold it in depofit, as the K 
of P. did the eleStorate of Saxony. And, 
if this were to happen, doubilcfs every good 
man ought to be forry for ite But wherein 
coniifts that fuperlative greatnefs of the evil, 
that Britain fhould thus move Heaven and 
earth, and nik every danger to prevent 
it? ‘The French, it is true, would pofieis 
themielves of the revenues of the country 5 
- all the taxes which the people now pay 
o the'r Sovereign would be d to France. 
But would E 1 he fo much impover- 
ished? Or would the Crown of France be 
fo very formidably inriched by the acquifi- 
tion? A French army in the country would 
themfeives probably find a ue for all vt mo- 
ney they could raife there: But, fuppofe a 
very difinterefted Gene ible to 
remit a couple of hundred thou{and pounds 
from H——r to Verizilies, (which is pro- 
babiy more than the French revenue would 
ever gin by it) is there any kind of cecono- 
my in our having put ourtelves, in three 
years time, toan expence of twelve millions, 
to prevent France from getting fi 
thoutand pou ‘ 
But the poor people, it may be fard, de- 
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of making a real and permanent conc yuelt of ferve our compafiion. ‘True, they do fo 3 
* The troops which ved over General Kingficy, at the battle of Minden, and which 

have been furft cut - our horfe had come up, were Saxon infantry. The regiments which 

th i to Prince Ferdinand’s attack at Bex “\ Sa nd, throughout the war, 

the rpeda the French.army have been giade the groatett tuttore:s e 
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and for that reafon we ought to let them 
alone, and not make their country the theatre 
of a war which muft ruin them. A fimall 
ftate, which is invaded by the armies of one 
infinitely greater than itfelf, is doubtleis un- 
der a great misfortune ; all refiftance is ufe- 
lefs, and it has nothing to do but fubmit. 
But there is a way of doubling this misfor- 
tune ; and that is, by having another great 
ftate, almoft equal to the invader, undertake 
the defence of it. If the country fubmit, it 
has but one army to maintain, and may in 
the beginning yield upon terms which are to- 
lerable ; but, if it be defended, it has then 
two armies in it, and is fure to be oppreifed 
by them both. 

We have indeed heard, with concern, of 
turning a country into a mere defart: But 
what was the reafon ? Not becau.e the coun- 
try was conquered ; that is a realon for pre- 
ferving it; but to prevent the danger of its 
being loft. —The Spaniards burnt their own 
country in Queen Anne’s war; and, if the 
French fhould be able to throw over a body 
of men into England, while our armies aie 
ighting in Germany, it ought to be dore 
here. I do not fay whether it would le 
done or not; but every horfe, cow, and 
fleep ought to be driven off or deitroyed 5 
and every ftack, mill, and oven burned or 
ruined. Nothing of this kind was practited 
in H——r, while the French were victorious, 
and in quiet poffeffion of it ; they would not 
deftroy the country then, for their own ad- 
vantage. But, let a fuperior army come 
to drive them out, or let a defending army 
be obliged to abandon it, each will be apt 
to leave as little as poilible behind them, to 
accommodate their enemies in their puriuit. 
Such are the calamities to which we wilfully 





expofe a fmall fiate, by making it the feat of 


war between two Potentates much greater 
than itfelf. 

Compaffionate minds might fti]l entertain 
a doubt about thefe things, and fufpe& that 
there might be fome unknown evils in a 
French army’s poflefling themfelves of 
H—1, if we had not already tried it; but 
we have now made the experiment, and 
know the worft of it. The French have 
already been in pofieffion of this country. 
What was done on that occafion? ‘The 
H n Chancery, renouncing all their 
Englifh connections, made the convention 
of Clofter-Seven ; by which they agreed to 
give the French the pofleffion of the country, 
defiring to live in a quiet ftate of neutrality. 
Happy, if they might have continued fo ; 
but, foon after, the K. of P. gained the vic- 
tory of Rofbach, and he did not think it 
proper to allow them to remain at peace 
His arguments prevailed, and the amy cf 
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Obfervation took up their arms again. The 
unneceflaily giving offence is not the way to 
do good ; and theretore I attempt no farther 
elucidation on this head. But, whatever 
elfe may be dark in this mytterious tranfac- 
tion, ove thing at leait is clear, that, fince 
theH ns by themfelves were content to 
fign a neutrality, and let the French flay in 
their country, we need not put ourfelves to 
the annual expence of four or five millions 
to keep them out. 

But H r is now attacked folely upon 
an Englith account, and therefore England 
ought to defend it: But who does not fee 
then, that the fingle reafon why it is attack- 
ed is, becaufe the French know that we fhalt 
defend it? They would not go thither, un- 
lefs they were certain of finding us there 5 
and they always will go thither, as long as 
the Englith Councils refolve to oppote them 
theres The French have now no one place 
to fight us in, unlefs we find for them a field 
of battle: in Germany: They cannot invade 
England 3 if they could, there would not 
be a man of their army in Germany: ‘They 
cinnot iend over their troops in a fufficient 
number to attack us in the Welt-Indies, no, 
nor to de‘end themfelves, if a pure regard 
to biitain’s good could have prevailed with 
us to attack them there laft winter; becau‘e 
their ports are all blocked up. ‘The French 
troops therefore muit either have remained 
at home unemployed, or be fent into Ger- 
many, where they have nothing to lofe, or 
be in fear for; and where could they with 
to have us meet them, rather than ina coun- 
try where we have nothing to hope for ? 

Bat fome, perhaps, may fay, let who will 
attack the electorate upon our account, we 
will revenge its caufe. We may, if we 
pleafe, refolve that we will defend it againtt 
every power in Europe; but, without being 
at a greater expence to maintain that govern- 
ment than our own in time of peace, we can- 
not defend it againit any. Do we doubt 
of this? The courfe of the war has afforded 
but too many proofs of our inability in this 
reipect, How did the war begin? The tcene 
in Germany opened with our being in alli- 
ance with the Empreis-queen: And the K. 
of P. under the encou:agcment of France, 
1s threatening 
We looked ail over the other parts of Eu- 
rope in vain; and fent to the faitheft north, 
and agreed to give five hundred thoufand 


pounds to the Court of Ruilia, to march 























to invade the e—————te. 





fifty-five thouland men into P—a, in order 
to find that Prince employment at home. 
We afterwards perceived that this Ruffian 
diver n, whi hy was to mar h ti 
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which B———n had for defending it, and 
that failed. We were then forced to fee our 
inability ; and, by renouncing our treaty 
with Ruffia, and giving up our old allies, 
were made to buy off an evil, which we 
could not repel. And, being thus brought 
into a {tate of dependence upon a fingle ally, 
he knew how to improve it, from one ftep to 
another, till we are at length reduced, to 
an appearance at leaft, of being tributaries 
toa K. of P. 

But what is it that the K. of P. has done 
for the money we pay to him? Was his ha- 
ving fallen upon a Proteftant eleétorate, and 
deftroying Saxony, a fervice done to Britain? 
Ts it then his having attacked the Emprefs- 
queen ? Neither can be the benefit receiv- 
ed. But the Emprefs-queen refufed to de- 
fend the eleftorate. ‘True, fhe alledged 
her own danger ; and therefore he increafed 
that danger, and, by prefling her fo much 
the more, drove her into a clofer union with 
our enemy. What then are fuch valuable 
confiderations to Britain ? Once indeed he 
fought with the French in the Imperial army 
at Rofbach ; but fought them as his own 
enemies, and not ours. The French, to 
fave appearances with their allies, marched 
out of their way to attack him ; otherwife 
he had not fhewn the leaft difpofition to go 
out of his to ferve us. 

Does he then fupply our army with troops? 
There were, it is faid, in the campaign of 
Crevelt, two Pruffian regiments of horfe, 
who refuled to charge the French, and there- 
by loft us the faireft opportunity we ever had 
of defeating them. But, fuppofing that they 
had done their duty, two or three regiments 
cannot be an equivalent for fix hundred and 
feventy thoufand pounds. In Queen Anne’s 
war the fubfidy paid to a K. of P. was fitty 
thoufand pounds, for which we fent his troops 
to fight the French in Savoy. But what is the 
benefit which this much greater fum is th 
purchafe of ? It will be difficult to name any 
real fervice he can do to Britain, though it 
may be eafy to fee the mifchief he can do 
elfewhere. 

If we look into the three laft treaties with 
him, we fhall have ftill move reafon to think, 
that he is bound to no fervice whatfoever. 
Some general expreflions there are about a 
common caufe, which he feems left at l:Berty 
to interpret to his own convenience, What 
is the common caufe, between two parties 
who have no common enemy ? We are not 
at war with the Houfe of Auftria; and he 
will tell us, he is not at war with France. 
The treaty does not oblige him to yield us 
any ipecific afliltance ; yet we give him 


* Athouland pourd weight of gold, 
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more than the whole amount of the fubfidies, 
which, in Queen Anne’s war, we paid to 
our German allies all put together. We de- 
liver up our money to him, for this one co- 
gent reafon, becaufe he wants it ; and that 
feems the only thing there certainly deter- 
mined, that he will have it: He will have 
it all at one payment, immediately upon the 
ratification ; the u‘e he is to make of it is to 
raife treops, to ftrengthen himéelf, without 
his being obliged to fend a man to us; he 
is to fight his own battles, and not ours; 
and by his victories to inable himfelf to de- 
mand the more of us. If by any of thefe 
treaties he guaranties the electorate, his ac- 
tions have already fhewn, that he under- 
fiands by it nothing more than the not at- 
tacking it himfelf ; for fo far was he, after 
the firft treaty, from fending an army to 
keep the French out of Hanover, that he 
withdrew his troops out of Wefel, in order 
to let them in. So that, if B——n will 
fingly undertake the defence of fo remote a 
country, it muft fubmit to fee that famous 
fentence reverfed:  Auro, non Ferro, Li- 
beranda eft.” 

But the K. of P. is a great Prince ; and 
B n may fubmit to pay him4guit fourteen 
times the price * which was agreed for the 
redemption of Rome. Still there is no end 
of the troubles of the eleétorate upon this 
miftaken plan of defending it; for now, 
that we have difcovered to Europe our weak 
part, we have put it in the power of every 
the meaneft Prince in Germany to infult us, 
and make us buy it over again ; for we can 
defend it againft none of them. 

But the two Houfes of Parliament, it is 
faid, have promifed that they will defend the 
eleftorate. If they were fo im vovident as 
to promife fuch a thing, we have now found 
it to be impoffible ; the fault therefore mutt 
be in the making fuch a promife, and not in 
the non-performance of it ; becaufe no pro- 
mife binds to impoffibilities. But poffibly 
there may be thofe, who, after having made 
their court, by running the nation into a 
greater expence for the German war than 
it had then the leaft idea of, may hope to 
make their excufe to the people, by pre- 
tending that they have done it only in con- 
fequence of a former vote. ‘Thus are Bri- 
tain’s treafures to be lavifhed away in mil- 
lions, and more money fpent on the German 
war alone, than the whole fea and land fer- 
vice coft in the Duke of Marlhorough’s cam- 
paigns ; and, initead of feeking to redrefs 
ourlelves, we are to be difputing who did it. 
If it has been wrong, and no one will avow 
the pail, let no one adopt the future. The 
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time may corffe, when the nation, being ex- 
hautted by the German war, and perhaps in- 
timidated by that very Prince it 1s now up- 
holding, may be forced to give up its own 
conquefts to buy him a peace. Then every 
Member of the Adminiftration will difown 
this exceflive regard to Germany, and.each 
individual will fay, that, for his part, he. 
was always againft it. If he expects that we 
fhould then believe him, let him openly dif- 
own it now : Now let.them ftand up, each 
in his place, and declare that they are for 
ferving their country, and defending Ger- 
many in a practicable way, by attacking the 
French in their iflands, by which only they 
can ever be formidable to Britain, and there - 
by fecuring an ample indemnification for 
that part of Germany, for which alone we 
ought to have any concern. Now they may 
put a ftop to the ruinous part of the war ; 
now they may fave themfelves and the pub- 
lic; but, if they will:go on, bidding againtt 
each other, till their country’s treafures fhall 
be exhaufted, an injured nation, robbed of 
its belt conquefts, mult then conclude, that 
they are all equally blameable. 

The Houfe of Commons began the laft 
war with a refolution, as they did this ; 
and refolved that.they would make no peace, 
till the Spaniards fhould renounce the night 
of fearch ; and they never after thought any 
more of it. I might add, we fuffered our 
heads to be turned with German. politics ; 
and, inftead of gonquering for ourlclves, we 
at laft forgot both the Spanifh war and the 
French, and {pent our money in Germany 
againt the King of Pruffia, for fear he 
fhould get. what we are now {pending 
more millions to prevent his. lofing.. Be- 
fides, there is no one, who remembers the 
pafling of the addrefs, but muft alfo remem- 
ber, that, at that time, and for at leaft a 
year after, it was the avowed fenfe of all 
parties, and confirmed by repeated affuran- 
ces, that not a man fhould be {fenr to the 
continent. 

Could it be conceived, even, the next fef- 
fions, when repeated affurances were given 
that no Englith troops fhould be fent to Ger- 
many, that the nation then aétually ftood 
bound, by the obligation of a promile, to 
fend thither a greater body of Britifh troops, 
and thafe to be under a foreign General too, 
than the Duke of Marlborough was ever in- 
wuited with? If the nation then ituod bound 


no 


o>) 


by the obligation of fuch a promife, why did 
any Gentleman miflead the public by such 
aflurances to the contrary? If the addres 
did not contain any fuch promiit, whence 
this failure in his own? 

And what is this Germany to Britain ? 
Could we but be true to ourfcives, and pur- 
fue the advantage which Providence has put 
into our hands, and, by feizing our enemy's 
iflands, make ourfelves mafters of that trade, 
we might then give the French the offer of 
peace or war, as long as they pleafed; for 
all the matives for our going to war with 
them, and_all the means of their coming to 
war with us, would be at an end, Let then 
the French rage as they pleafe; let them 
bribe and threaten the several German Courts, 
till they fhall Jearn to unite ; let the empire 
futfer Fyench armies to march from the 
Rhine to the utmoft Danube, and pillage 
every city in their paflage, from Manheim 
to Belgrade ; all thefe cannot build them a 
fingle trigate to annoy our coaft wiih. Bri- 
tain may then calmly look on in fecurity 5 
and, thankful for its own independence, 
need feel no other fentiments arife upon the 
occafion than thofe of Chriftian compaffion. 
Not that. any. thing of this nature really 
would happen: On the contrary, the peace 
of Germany would be better fecured, as 
well as that of Britain : For, the great fource 
of their wealth being cut off with theiriflands, 
the French would thenceforward beas little 
able to march their armies out of their own 
territory; and maintain them in Germany, ag 
the Gei mans are now to fend theirai mies inte 
France. Should this prove toe great a hap- 
pinefs, for us to be allowed to conquer for 
ourielves, we muft then fight for the K. of 


P—a’'s glory, and a foreign mterett, in 


German war, which is a war that is ruinous 
and impracticable. 

The author throws the xemaining part of 
thee Confiderations into different lights, but 
they are much the fame in fubitance with the 
particulars we have taken a view of ; except 
that, he proves, if, in the prefent courfe of 
the war, Britain can get nothing by-its vic- 
torics in Germany, France, on the other 
hand, can lo{e nothing by a defeat; as its 
only lofs would be of men, which France 
could not be hurt by, were it five times 
greater than it has been at any time fince ihe 
war commenced. 


The Hiftory of ENcLAND, continued from Page 261 of cur laf. 


With the Head of Thomas Lord Hevbert, finely exg av ed. 

brought to bed. When the Lords all cried 

out, Of what? the midw.fe anfwered, the 

Queen mult nos be fusprifed ; only the gave 
Rr aige 


* Alittle before ten the Queen ciied out 
as ina flrong pain, and immediately after 
the midwife (aid aloud, the was happily 
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firn to the Countefs of Sunderland, who 
. pon that touched her forehead, by which, 
, being the fign before agreed on, the King 
aid he knew it was a boy. No cries were 
heard from the child; nor was it fhewed to 
thofe in the room. It was pretended more 
air was neceflary. The under-drefler went 
out of the room w'th the child, or fomewhat 
elfe, ‘in her arms to the dreiling-room, to 
which there was a door near the Queen's 
bed ; but there was another entry to it from 
other apartments. ‘The King continued with 
the Lords in the bedchamber for fome mi- 
nutes, which was either a fign of much 
phlegm upon fuch an occafion; for it was 
not known whether the child was alive or 
dead ; or it looked like giving time for fome 
management. After a little while they went 
ali into the dreffing-room, and then the 
news was publifhed. In the mean while, 
no-body was called to lay their hands on the 
n’s belly, in order to a full fatisfa€tion. 
’hen the Princefs came to town, three days 
zfter, fhe had as little fatisfa&tion given her. 
Chamberlain the man midwife, who was 
ulways ordered to attend her labour before, 
and who brought the plaifters for putting 
back the milk, wondered that he had not 
been fent to. He went according to cuftom 
with the plaifters; but he was told they had 
no occafion for him. He fancied that fome 
other perfon was put in his place; but he 
could not find that any had it. All that 
concerned the milk, or the Queen’s purga- 
tions, was managed fiil] in the dark. This 
made ail people inclined more and more to 
believe there was a bafe impofture now put 
on the nation ; that ftill increafed. That 
night, one Hemings, a very worthy man, an 
apothecary by his trade, who lived in St. 
Martin’s-lane, the very next door to a family 
of an eminent Papiit (Brown, brother to the 
Vifcount Montacute, lived there) the wal 
between his parlour and theirs being fo thin, 
that he could eafily hear any thing that was 
faid with a louder voice; he (Hemings) was 
reading in his parlour Jate at night, when 
he heard one coming into the neighbouring 
parlour, and fay with a doleful voice, The 
Prince of Wales is dead; upon which, a 
great many that lived in the houfe came 
down flairs very quick: Upon this corfufion 
he could not hear any thing more ; but it 
was plain they were in a great cont{ternation. 
He went with the news next morning to the 
Bifhops in the Tower. The Countels of 
Clarendon came thither foon after, and told 
them fhe had been at the young Frince’s 
dcor, but was denied accefs: She was ama- 
zed atit, and afked if they knew her: ‘They 
Jaid they did; but that the Queen had or- 
dered, that no perfon whatfoever fiould be 











fuffered to come into him. This gave cre- 
dit to Hemings’s ftory, and looked as if 
all was ordered to be fhut up clofe, till ano- 
ther child was found. One, that faw the 
child two days after, faid to me, that he 
looked ftrong, and not like a child fo newly 
born. Windebank met Walgrave the day 
after this birth, and remembered him of 
what he had told him eight weeks before. 
He acknowledged what he had faid ; but 
added, that God wrought miracles: To 
which no reply could or durft be made by 
the other; it needed none. So healthy a 
child being fo little like any of thofe the 
Queen had borne, it was given out, that he 
had fits, and could not live: But thofe who 
faw him every day obferved no fuch thing. 
On the contrary, the child was in a very 
profpérous ftate; none of thofe fits ever 
happened when the Princefs was at Court ; 
for fhe could not be denied admittance, tho’ 
all others were; fo this was believed to be 
given out to make the matter more credible. 
It is true, fome weeks after that, the Court 
being gone to Windfor, and the child fent 
to Richmond, he fell into fuch fits, that four 
phyficians were fent for. They all looked 
on him as a dying child. The King and 
Queen were fent for ; the phyficians went to 
a dinner prepared for them, and were often 
wondering that they were not called for: 
They took it for gianted, that the child was 
dead ; but, when they went in after dimer 
to look on him, they faw a found healthy 
child, that feemed to have had no fort of ill- 
nefson him. It was faid, that the child was 
ftrangely revived of a fudden. Some of the 
phyfictans told Lloyd, Bifhop of St. Afaph, 
that it was not poffible for them to think it 
was the fame child; they looked on one 
another, but durft not fpeak what they 
thought. 
« Thus I have related fuch particulars as 
T could gather of this birth ; to which fome 
more fhall be added, when I give an ac- 
count of the proof that the King brought 
afterwards to put this matter out of doubt, 
but by which it became indeed more douht- 
ful than ever. I took moft of thefe from 
the informations that were fent over to thie 
Prince and Princefs of Orange, as I had 
many fiom the vouchers themfelves. I do 
not mix with thee the various reports that 
were, both then and afterwards, fpread of 
this matter; of which Bifhop Lloyd has a 
great collection, moft of them well attefted. 
What truth foever may be in thefe, this is 
certain, that the methed in which this mat- 
ter was conduéted, from firft to lait, was 
very unaccountable. If an impoflure had 
been ihtended, it could not have been other- 
wife managed; the pretended excufe that 
the 
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the Queen made, that the owed no fatisfac- 
tion to tole who could fuipect her capable of 
fuch ba‘e forgery, was the only excufe that 
fhe could have made, if it had been really 
what it was commonly faid to be. She 
feenied to be foon recovered, and was {fo 
little altered by her labour, either in’ her 
looks or voice, that this helped not a little to 
iicreafe jealoulies. ‘The rejoicings over 
England, upon this birth, were very cold 
and forced; bonfires were made in fome 
places, and a fett of congratulatory addreffes 
went round the nation; none durft oppole 
them; but all was formal, and only to 
make a thew.’ 

After having related what has been faid 
by Mr. Echard and the Bifhop of Salifbury, 
on the birth of the Prince of Wales, I fhall 
make fome remarks on this fubject : 

1. If the accounts of thefe two famous 
writers be carefully examined, it will doubt- 
Jets be furprifing to find a fort of contradic- 
tion between them; tor the {ufpicions_men- 
tioned by the firit are, that the Queen, tho’ 
fhe pretended to be, yet was not with child ; 
nay, the Bifhop of Salifbury feems at firft 
to fupport this fufpicion, by fpeaking of 
her great and frequent diitcinpers; of her 
having for feveral years ceated bearing ; of 
her having buried all her children, foon af- 
ter they were born ; of her refufing to give 
fatisfaction to the Princefs of Denmark and 
the Proteftant Ladies of the Court. Never- 
thelefs, he fays pontively afterwards, that 
fhe was really with child the 6th of O&tober, 
and that in Eafter week fhe had a mifcar- 
riage, that is, fix months after conception. 
If this be true, i very plainly follows, that 
all the fufpicions entertained of the Queen, 
from the beginning of January (the time of 
her declared pregnancy) to Eafter-week, 
ought to vaniih, though fhe had been leis 
careful of giving f:tistaStion to the public, 
than the was, Affluredly this negligence is 
not capable to invalidate the reality of her 
pregnancy, if the had a miicarriage in the 
beginning of her fevenath month. What 
the Prince of Denmark told Dr. Burnet, of 
his Prince(fs’s fruitlefs endeavours to fee the 
Queen rife, cannot ferve to confirm the fuf- 
picion of an impofture, unlef$ it appear, that 
this was from the Munday before Eatter to 
the roth of June. But the Bifhop fixes no 
time. It might even be inferred, from the 
order obferved by the Bifhop in this ftory, 
that what he fays concerning the Princefs of 
Denmark paffed between January and Eatter- 
weck. But, fuppofing the reality of the 
pregnancy, it is clear, that the Queen might 
have given fatisfagtion to the Princefs and 
the Proteftant Court-ladies ; and it cannot 
be denied, that dhe committed a great error 


thie 


in refufing to do it; but it is ‘certain this 
refufal proves nothing, if it be true thar jhe 
was with child, at leait till Eatter-week. 
The times are therefore careful 
diftinguiihed ; Her obfinacy to give no fa- 
tisfaStion, from January, when fhe declared 
herfeif with child, to ! 
afcribed only to an unlea 
potterous haughtinefs ; but it may be laf 
pected, that, from Eafter-week to the roth 
of June, fhe ftill pretended to be with child, 
when fhe was no longer (0; and thot the 
produced another, at the time of her pre- 
tended delivery. ‘Thus ail the iofpicions 
concerning the reality of her preguancy are 
to be included within the fpace of two 
months; for, in the year 1688, Eatter-day 
was the rgth of April; the Queen had a 
miicarriage the Monday before Matter, on 
the 9th of April; and fle was delivered the 
roth of June. But no time is fixed for this 
refufal of fatisfution to the public, though, 
the Queen being fix months gone when fie 
mifcarried, fhe might, for fome time, have 
caufed the motion of the child to be per- 
ceived. 

2. In the Bifhop of Salifbury’s account 
are four feveral children: Vhe firft, which 
really belonged to the Queen, was an un- 
timely hirth of fix months. ‘The fecond 
was fuppofed at the time of her pretended 
delivery, and died the fame day. The thirct 
was brought in the room of the dead child, 
and died alfo fome weeks after at Rich- 
mond. The fourth, fubitituted in the reom 
of the third, mutt be the prefent Pretender. 
It is furprifing, that Mr. Echird, who pro- 
bably writ the hiftory of this reign. but 
twenty or twenty-five years afier the time I 
am {peaking of, fhouid have heard nothing 
of thefe two laft impoftures; but confines 
himfelf to one, in what he relates concern- 
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ing the public fufpicions. 

3+ Fuller, who pretended to give an exact 
account of the cheats, agrees not © th the 
Bithop of Salifbury ; but T frail act mint 
on his teftimony, becaufe his prete ced die 
covery has been little regarded. ; ; 

. It remains therefore to exyynure what 
the Bifhop of Salifbury fays to make us fui- 
pect the fuppofition of the three latk chi!- 
dren; for the fir, which was but a imi 
cal hor 





iage, according to this author, was r lly 
the Queen’s. ‘To this end we are to dittin- 
guith three different times, nai ly, before, 
at, and after her delivery. 1 fhall make 





fome obfervations upon the m tt remarkable 
circumftances of each of tliele times. 

x. The Kine’s vrefiing the Prince to go 
to the Bath acrees very well with the detign 
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muft have been perplexing, on account of 
her intereft to deteé&t the impotture. Had 
the King contented himfelf with barely ad- 
vifing her to go to the Bath, nothing could 
have been inferred from it, but that he 
thought the Bath good for her health ; but 
his prefling it with an unufual vehemence, 
and caufing a phyfician to be told, that he 
expeéted it of him, that he would periuade 
her to it, feem to difcover fome fecret defign, 
e(pecially when it is confidered, that an im- 
pofture was already fulpefted. This fufpi- 
cion is farther confirmed by the change of 
the Queen’s reckoning, and by her delivery 
two days after it was known that the Prin- 
cefs was upon the point of returning from the 
Bath. But there mutt not be given to this 
caufe of fulpicion more ftrength than it 
really has ; for, as it is very poffible for the 
King to have believed, that the Bath would 
be of iervice to the Princefs, his daughter, 
the iufpicion of his aéting from another mo- 
tive ts iounded only upon the fuppofition of 
an impofture. If this was well proved, the 
King’s proceeding would become a fort of a 
new proof; but, as it is not, it feems that 
ihe fuipicion ought not to be fupported by 
ihe juppofition of the fa& in queftion. 

2. If it is irue, that the Queen did not be- 
lieve herfelf with child till the 6th of O&to- 
ber, and that fhe afterwards fuddenly chan-- 
ged her reckoning, there is reafon to fufpect 
fome myftery in it: And indeed, by this 
new reckoning, fhe was to he brought to bed 
during the abfence of the Princefs of Den- 
mark, whereas, by the firit, the could not 
be delivered till after her return. To this 
may be added, that, if itis true, that about 
the end of September fhe was ftopped at the 
Bath, one weck longer than the intended, 
by anaccident to which the (ex is fubjest, the 
could not be with child from the roth of 
September, nor, contequently, brought to 
bed the roth of June. Too this it is anfwer- 
ed, that the‘e mifreckonings are common to 
the whole fex. But this reafon cannot take 
place here becau‘e it did not appear, that 
the Queen thought herfelf miftaken. 

4. It canngt be denied, that there is fome- 
thing extraordinary in the Queen’s fudden 
refolution of going to lie-in at St. James’s, 
when things were not ready. H't! erto no 
probable reaion has been given of this fud- 
den change, to fhew that fhe could lie-in 
more commodioufly at St, James’s than at 
Whitehail ; nor why fhe at fir chofe 
Wind ‘or for the place, and fixed the time to 
the beginning of July. 

4: [ own, I fee nothing in the Queen's 
affectation of being carried to St. James's by 
Charing crofs, through the Pall-mall, to 
confium the fufpicion of an impoiture, 
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5. I never heard, that the prefence of the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary at the delivery of the Queens of Eng- 
land, efpecialiy at that of a Popith Queen, 
who could have no great need of his af- 
filtance. 

As for the time of the Queen's delivery, 
there are many things to be examined : 

1. The Queen, after having declared her 
intention to lie-in at St. James’s, without 
any apparent neceffity, was bent to go thi- 
ther on the Saturday, though nothing was 
ready. This isa fign fhe thought it would 
be too late, if the deferred going until the 
next day. It is therefore clear, that the ex- 
pected the moment of her delivery every 
hour; and yet, when the began to find her- 
felf ill, no women were in the room, but 
two dreffers, one under-dreffer, and the 
midwife ; not one foreign Lady was in the 
palace. It cannot be denicd, that this was 
very extraordinary for a Queen, fince it was 
fo ealy to have other Ladies at hand to affiit 
her, and the more, as fhe houily expected 
the moment of her delivery. It is no lefs 
extraordinaty, that none of the Court-ladies 
were called, befides the Countefs of Sunder- 
land, by the particular care of the Earl of 
Arran ; and the Queen-dowager, who lodg- 
ed in Somerfet-houie, a great way from St, 
James’s. All this feems to discover it was 
not defired, that many Ladies fhould be pre- 
fent atthe labour. Tothis it is anfwered, 
that the Queen was furprifed, as women fre- 
quently are, and that he Protettant Ladies 
were at church. But fome take occafion 
from hence to confirm their fufpicion ; they 
fuppofe the Queen would not have gone 
with fo much precipitation on Saturday- 
night to St. James's, if the had not known 
fhe fhould be delivered the next morning, 
while the Proteftant Ladies were employed 
at their devotions. But, after all, this is 
only a fufpicion ; for, who can be fure, that 
the Queen acted by the motive afcribed to 
her? All that can be faid is, that, the poimt 
in queftion being a child who, if a boy, 
was to take place of a Princefs, pretumptive 
heir of the King, her father, the King and 
Queen ought to have put his birth out of all 
doubt. Inftead of this, they confirmed, by 
a myfterious conduét, fufpicions which were 
already but too far fpread, and of which 
they could not be ignorant. The Emprefs 
Conttantia, wife of Henry VI, proving with 
child at the age of fifty-two years, chofe a 
place the moft public for her labour, and 
thereby removed all fufpicion of the birth of 
her child. On the contrary, the Queen of 
King James II, for having neglected all pre- 
cautions, has left upon her fon, real or preten- 
ded, a bigt which has not yet been effaced. 

2. The 
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2. The King’s being at the further end 
of the room, with eighteen Peers and Privy- 
counfellors, is a circumftance which proves 
nothing atall. It is well known, that, on 
ghefe occafions, men approach not the bed 
to be eye-witnefles of what paffes there 5 all 
they can do is to be attentive to the cries of 
the mother, or the infant; befides, the King 
himfelf was not lefs fulpected than the Queen. 

3- As to the warming-pan brought into 
the Queen’s chamber, and which is fuppofed 
to have in it a new-born child, this is 
only a conje&ture, founded upon the feem- 
ing ufeleffnefs of a warming-pan the roth of 
June, which proved an exceffive hot day. 
To this it is anfwered, that a labour ts often 
attended with a quaking and trembling like 
an ague, which begins with a cold fit. This 
is what I know nothing of. It is alfo pre- 
tended, that it was impoffible to put a new- 
born child im the narrow compafs of a 
warming-pan, without ftifling it. 

4. It is very extraordinary, that the Queen 
was not 2 full hour m Jabour ; for the King 
was fent for at nine o'clock, and before ten 
the Queen wasdelivered. She cried out but 
ence, in the moment of her delivery. When 
the mind is filled with fufpicions, fuch cir- 
cumftances help to confirm them. Thofe 
who are not in the fame difpofition find no- 
thing extraordinary in this; becaufe the 
Queen ever had eafy and quick labours. 

5- Itis commonly true, that children, the 
moment they are born, and expofed to the 
air, are heard to cry 3 but I know not whe- 
ther this can be confidered as infallible: 
However, the Queen having negieéted to 
give undoubted proofs of her pregnancy, eve- 
ry little uncommon circumftance was capable 
to confirm the fulpicion of an impofture. 

6. Asto the ftrefs that is laid upon the 
curtains of the bed being clofe drawn, this 
cannot feem ftrange, fince there were eigh- 
teen Lords in the room. 

7. The circumttance of the child's being 
not fhewn can caufe no fufpicion, but on 
fuppofition of the fufpicion itklf, which 
ought to have been removed by fhewing the 
child as it came from the womb ; for other- 
wile it is not ufually done, till the midwife 
has taken due care of the child. 
this is urged to prove that a child was not 
taken out of the Queen’s bed, the fufpicion 
of the warming-pan muft neceTarily be fup- 
prefled ; for, hada child been in the pan, it 
could alfo be taken out of it. 

8. What is faid of the King’s continuing 
with the Lords fome minutes in the Bed- 
chamber, and that it looked like giving time 
for fome management, is a glols which de- 
ferves little or no notice. 

g: Thofe, who beleve the child in quel. 


But, if 


tion not born of the Queen, woukl have 
had her take all the precautions which they 
themfelves imagine to deftroy all fort of 
doubt ; and the omiffion of one of thele 
precautions is, with them, iufficient to con- 
firm their fufpicions. 

10. If no fatisfaétion was given to the 
Princefs of Denmark, after her return from 
the Bath, it may be alledged, that the dif- 
covered no jealou‘y concerning the birth of 
the Prince of Wales; and, as fhe appeared 
convinced of the truth, there was no necef{~ 
fity of giving her proofs. 

11. The refufal of Chamberlain’s plaifters 
would be very apt to caufe a fufpicion, if it 
was impoffible for the Queen's breaft not to 
want them: But how many labours are 
there, which have no need of remedies for 
putting back the milk ? However, the Bi- 
fhop of Salifbury obviates this anfiver, by 
fayinz, that, in her former labours, the 
Queen had always great plenty of milk. 

12. What is faid of the Queen’s recover- 
ing fo foon after her delivery proves nothing. 
Some mothers have fo eafy labours, that, in 
a few days, one can hardly perceive any al- 
teration in them; befides, it is too general 
an expreffion to fay ¢ the Queen feemed to be 
foon recovered ;* the precife time fhould have 
been marked, that it might be judged, whe- 
ther there was any thing extraordinary in it. 

Neverthelefs, all thefe reafons of fufpicion 
Jaid together make an impreflion upon many 
men, which each in particular would not 
be able to do. We mutt always recur to 
this point, that the King and Queen, know- 
ing that they were fufpected of an impofture, 
onght to have taken jut meafures to remove 
the fufpicion, and, not having done it, it is not 
very ftrange it fhould continue to this day. 

As to what paffed after the delivery, I 
mean the fuppofition of two children, when 
the firft was dead, the Bifhop of Salifbury’s 
account refts only upon the credit of fome 
perfons whom he has given for vouchers, 
and of others not named by him. There 
are, befides, feveral particulars, in proof of 
which he produces no teftimony. 

He fuppofe, that the child, of which it 
was pretended the Queen was delivered, died 
the fame day. This iuppofition is grounded 
unon what Hemings heard through the wall 
of his parlour, and upon the denial of 2e- 
cefs, at the young Prince’s door, to the 
Countefs of Clarendon. Al! this may be of 
fome weight, when « bire fifpicion only is 


meant to he eftablithed ; but, if it is pro- 
duced as a proof, the infufficiency of it is 
eafily feen. 

The death of the fecond chiid at Rich- 
mond ftands only upon the report of four 
yyhcian sho were ff  y- ist hi 
payhaans, who were ent ior to vint Am. 


The 
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The Bifhop does. not make the pbyficians 
politively fay that the child died, but only 
that they all looked upon him as a dying 
child, and, as they were not called in after 
Ganer, they took it for granted, that the 
child was dead. But this confequence is 
not abfolutely neceffary ; for poflibly they 
were not called, becaufe the child grew bet- 
ter. But, fays the Bifhop, ‘ When they 
went in after dinnet to look on the child, 
they faw a found healthy child, that feemed 
to have had no illnefs on him.” They in- 
ferred from this, that he was not the fame 
child; and the Bifhop conclude Sy that the 
firft was dead, and another put in his room. 
What is particular in this fai ts, that theie 
four phyficians doubted this was the fame 
child, only becaufe the firti had been fick, 
and this was found and healthy; as if all 
children, at fuch an age, were fo like one 
another, that no feature could diitinguifh 
them : And yet thefe phyficians thought i it 
was not the fame child, only by the difie- 
rence between a ftate of health and ficknefs. 
‘This 1s very furprifing, fince naturally the 
faces of the two children muft have been fo 
different, as not to need other marks, 

In fhort, the Bithop of Salifbury’s whole 
account of thefe three impottures refts either 
upon hearfay, or what he read in the infor- 
mations fent to the Prince and Princefs of 
Orange ; for he was then at the Hague. 
‘The fenders of thefe informations were, 
probably, no friends of King James ; it is 
therefore very poflible, not to fay likely, 
that they have aggravated their reports, and 
collected every circumftance, true or falfe, 
which was apt to perfuade the Prince and 
Princefs, that the Prince of Wales was fup- 
pofititious. As for the Bithop of Salifbury, 
Iam pertuaded he has related not thing, but 
what he either heard, read, or believed to 
be true. But who can fay he was not de- 
ceived by prejudiced perfons, who looked 
upon their fufpicions as fo many convincing 
proofs? I am aware, that all the Eng slith 
have not the fame opinion of Dr. Borver as 
Thave. Volumes of remarks upon his Hi- 
ftory, in which he is violently abufed, de- 
monftrate, that the Jacobites confider him 
as the {worn enemy of James II, and as de- 
ferving ne credit; but as, for very good 
reafons, they have not thought proper to 

smike remarks apon what he fays of three 
fuppofititious child:en, it is not my bufinefs 
to guefs what they could have faid; I pre- 
fume therefore he has invented nothing, 
without Pp etending, however, to warrant 
what he fays upon the teftimony of others. 

I have enlarged upon the ‘birth of the 
Prince of Wales, becaufe there feemed to 
me to be great confulion, as well in the 
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books, as in the difcourfes on this fubject. 
My intent was to help the reader to deter- 
mine for or againft, or to fufpend his judg- 
ment till the thing is more fully cleared. As 
the principal defign of hiltory is to ettablith 
facts that are certain, to deftroy thofe that 
are falfe, and to inform the readers of the 

ground; of doubting, with regard to fuch as 
are dubious; Ll imagined, that, in an affair 
fo important as this, which ‘has made fo 
much noife, and will, doubtlefs, yet long be 
talked of, the reader would be glad to know 
what to rely on. ‘Thus much is certain, 
that mo Proteftanis believed the Prince of 
Wales, fuppofititious, chiefly becaufe it 
would have been very difadvantageous to 
them, that James II. thould have had a Po- 
pith fucceflor. The Fagies, on the con- 
trary, queftioned not this Prince’s birth, be- 
ng could be more ferviceable to 
their religion. IT am Sw erfuaded there were 
few, either Papilts or Protefiants, at what 
were determined on this point by their pre- 
judices ; but, things having taken an unex- 
pected turn, the “truth or faifity of this 
Prince’s birth have hitherto produced none 
of the effe&ts which were hoped or feared. 

The affurance of a Popith fucceffor made 

te King hope he flould move eafily accom. 
plith his defigns; but he withed, above all 
things, for the concurrence of a Parliament. 
It was with this view, that clofetin: ¥S were 
once more put in practice: He clofeted fach 
as he intended to gain; promifes and me- 
naces were employed ; and thoife who refu- 
fed to ferve the King ¢ in his own way,’ as 
the word was, might aflure themfelves of 
his heaviett difpleajure. 

However, he negle&ted not more effeual 
means to force his fubjects to compliance : 
He ordered fome intire regiments out of Ire- 
land, and filled up many vacancies in his 
Englith regiments with Lifh and Popiih 

Oficers. This gave fo great a difguit to 
the whole army, that lampoons and ballads 
were vented upon the Trith, who were mor- 
tally hated by the Englifh, eipecially fince 
the maffacre in 1641. 

Mean while, that the King’s defign in 
augmenting his forces might not be doubt- 
ed, an addrefs, fuppofed to be drawn by 
a Jeluit, was orocared from the city of Car- 
lifle, particulariy ‘to thank his Ma‘eity for 
his royal army, which real!y was both the 
honour and {afety of the nation, let the 
Teckelites think and fay what they would.’ 
And, upon this occafon, the addreffers af- 
fured his Majefty, ¢ that when, in his great 
wifdom, he fhould think fit to call a Par- 
liament, they would chu‘e fuch Members 
as would certainly concur with his Majeity 
in taking off the penal Jaws and telts, and 
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not hazard the election of any perfon who 
had any ways declared in favour of thofe 
Cannibal laws. Surely, faid they, thefe 
men, that oppofe your Majefty in fo gra- 
cious and glorious a work, do not coniider 


Btn 


what a Sovereign Prince, by his royal power, 

may do: A work which Heaven {miles 

upon, and will reward with no le‘S a blef- 

fing, we hope, than a Prince of Wales.\— 
[ To be continued. } 


MEMOIRS of the Revotution ix Bencat, Anno Dom. 1757. By which 
Meer Jaffeir was raifed to the Government of that Province, together with thofe of 
Bahar and Orixa. Including the Motives to this Exterprife; the Method in which it 
was accomplifbed ; and the Benefits that have accrued from thence to that Country, our 


United Company trading to the Eaft-Indies, and to the Britifh Nasion. 





See, in 


Vol. XVI. of this Magazine, an Account of the Kingdom of Bengal, with a per- 
Spe@ive View of Fort William, at Calcutta; and, in Vol. XIX, a new and accu- 
rate Map, finely coloured, of Coromandel, Malabar, Bengal, &c. exhibiting the 
principal European Settlements in the Eaft-Indies. 


HE late revolution in Bengal is fo 
extraordinary in its nature, of fuch 
immediate confequence to the Eaft-India 
Company, and may poflibly be of fuch im- 
portance to the nation, that a fhort and per- 
{picuous relation of this memorable tranfac- 
tion cannot but be acceptable to the public. 
The two great nations, inhabiting this 
part of the Indies, differ widely from each 
other in their complexions, language, man- 
ners, difpofition, and religion, ‘he Mo- 
guls (Moghuls) who are commonly called 
Moors or Moormen, are a robuit, ftately, 
and, in refpect to the original natives, a fair 
people. They {peak what the Englifh, in 
India, commonly call the Moors Tongue, 
which is, in truth, the Perfian, or, at leatt, 
a diale&t of the Perfan. They are naturally 
vain, affeét fhew and pomp in every thing, 
are much addisted to luxury, fierce, opprel- 
five, and, for the moft part, very rapacious. 
In refpeé to religion, they are Mohamme- 
dans ; the common fort of the fect of Omar 
(in which they agree with the Turks), but 
thofe of fuperior rank are moftly of the fect 
of Ali (which is follewed by the Perfians), 
and fome affect to be very devout. Thefe 
have the dominion, and are poffeffed of all 
the offices of truft and power, in virtue of 
their defcent from the Moguls, whofe empire 
was eftablifhed by Timir, commonly called 
Tamerlane in this country; but they are 
now a very mixed people, compoted of Tar- 
tars, Arabs, and Pertians, more efpecially 
of the laft mentioned nation, who, for va- 
rious reafons, have quitted their own coun- 
try, but chiefly for the fake of that favour 
and preferment, which, for many ages, they 
have met with at the Court of (Dehli) Del- 
ly. The Gentoows, or native Indians, are 
of a fwarthy afpe&t, as their proper appel- 
lation, Hindu, implies ; lefs warlike, but 
more active and induftrious than the Moors. 
They are a mild, fubtle, frugal race of men, 
exceedingly fuperftitious, fubmiffive in ap- 
pearance, but naturally jealous, fufpicious, 
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and perfidious ; which is principally owing 
to that abject flavery they are kept in by the 
Moors ; and their vices are fuch as innate 
cunning, of which they have a great deal, 
fuggeits to counteraé& thofe of their matters. 
They are divided into feveral cafts or tribes, 
of which the moft noble is that of the Bra- 
ming, and there are alfo feveral cafts of thefe. 
Their religion is Paganifm, grol3 and ab- 
furd among the vulgar, but not fo amongtt 
the wifer and better fort, 

The Mogul, or, as we commonly call 
him, the Great Mogul, isas abfolute a Mo- 
narch as can be. He is the fole poffeilor of 
property, the fingle fountain of honour, and 
the fupreme oracle of juitice. The Omrals, 
or Great Lords of his Court, who difcharge 
the high offices in his houfhold, exercife the 
functions of Minifters of ftate, or hold {upe- 
rior commands in his armies, are all crea- 
tures of his own, and fo are the governors 
of provinces, ftiled, in the language of the 
country, Nabobs, who have again lefler ga- 
vernments, to which they appoint thofe, cal- 
called Phoufdaries. Thus things ftood un- 
der the long reign of Aurengzebe, and un- 
der the fhort one of his fon ; but fince the 
days of his unfortunate grandfon, Moham- 
med Shah, who was dethroned, and rettored 
by Thamas Kouli Khan, the Moguls are no 
more than fhadows of what they were; and 
their prerogatives become rather founds than 
fubftance. Thofe Emirs, or Nabobs, who 
govern great provinces, are ftiled Subahs, 
which imports the fame as Lord-lieutenants 
or Vice-roys. ‘Thefe Vice-roys yow affect 
a kind of independence, fend their tribute 
to Court when they efteem it convenient, 
and that is but feldom ; and devolve their 
employments on their heirs, who having im- 
mediate pofleffion of the means, find no 
great difficulty in getting themfelves con- 
firmed, by making proper prefents at Del- 
ly. If the Mogul attempts to depo'e any 
of them, the perfon to whom he gives the 
commmiffion muft raife an army, an@ force a 
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pafiage to the government beftowed upon 
him with his (word. 
As to the Gentoows, though multitudes 


of them Jive in the cities and provinces go- ' 


terned by the Officers of the Mogul, yet, in 
the mountainous countries, and in fome o- 
thers, many {till maintain their freedom, or 
yather are flaves to Princes of their own, 
ttiled Rajahs, amongft whom the Mahah 
Rajah, or King of the Marattes, is the moit 
powerful. His fubjeéts inhabit the moun- 
éains to the fouth-eaft of Goa; and he has 
fometimes brought armies of ene hundred, 
and fometimes of two hundred thoufand men 
into the field, compofed moftly of horfe. 
Thefe, as well as the troops of the leffer 
Rajahs, of whom there are many, are em- 

loyed chiefly in predatory expeditions, and 
j making very rapid incurfions, and no lefs 
rapid retreats, do a great deal of mifchief in 
a very little time. This has induced fome 
of the wifeft amongft the Mogul Governors 
to confent to the payment of an annual tri- 
bute, ftiled the Chout, amounting to a 
fourth part of the revenue of the province, to 
prevent thefe inroads. The Nabobs like- 
wife frequently entertain the troops of thefe 
Rajahs in pay, in order to increafe the 
ftrength of their own armies. From this 
concife account of things it fufficiently ap- 
pears, that a kind of anarchy reigns through 
the country, and that, in faét, there is hard- 
ly any fuch thing as legal authority fubfitt- 
ing in any part of the empire. 

The Englifh eftablifhed their prefidency 
at Calcutta, towards the clofe of the lait 
century, by virtue of a phirmaund (firm4an) 
from the famous Aurengzebe. His firman 
was confirmed, and the privileges of the 
Eaft-India Company much augmented by 
his great-grandfon, Mohammed Furruksir : 
Jt is therefore indubitable, that, having 
thefe conceffions made to them in the moit 
ample and honourable manner, the Englith 
nation had as firm and folid a right to their 
poffeffions and immunities, as that conttitu- 
tion could give. The Company, and the 
fervants of the Company, had ftrictly ob- 
ferved the terms upon which they were be- 
ftowed ; the fame care was taken iri all the 
factories fubordinate to the prefidency. When 
injuries were done them, they applied to the 
Subas for relief ; when the Officers of thofe 
Viceroys, either with or without their know- 
ledge, ventured upon exaétions, they pro- 
geeded by remonttrance. If this had its 
effe&t, they thought themfelves happy ; if 
not, they bore it with patience; of which 
many inftances might be given. They 
knew very well, that trade was their buti- 
nefs, and that difputes with the country Go- 
Vernment mult be detrimental to their ins 
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terefts; and therefore ftudied to avoid 
them. 

The old Suba of the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa died, much ad- 
vanced in years, April the gth, 1756, and 
was fucceeded by his adopted fon, Suraja 
Dowlat (Sur Rajah al Dowlat) who began 
his adminiftration with acts of violence, and 
breach of faith to fome of his own family ; 
and, by that time he had been a month in 
pofleffion of the high office he affamed, ma- 
nifefted his averfion to the Englith. 

On what his refentment to the Britifh na- 
tion was founded, he was himfelf at a lols 
to fay. Caffimbuzar, being fituated, as it 
were, at his door, was of courfe the firft ar- 
tacked. He cauled the place to be invefted, 
on the 22d of May, by a numerous body of 
troops, and then invited Mr. Watts, who 
was Chief of the factory, to a conference, 
upon a fafe-condué&t. The place (in the 
opinion of the beft judges) was indefen- 
fible; Mr. Watts accepted the invitation, 
and went to the Suba’s camp, where, con- 
trary to his faith, and in breach of thote 
engagements which are in that country held 
facred, he feized and detained him, till, by 
purfuing the fame condust, and intermix- 
ing fraud and force againft thofe who had 
not the means, and perhaps were doubtful 
whether they had any authority to refitt, he 
poffeiied him(elf of Caffimbuzar, on the 4th 
of June, and then made no farther fecret of 
his defign to deprive the Englith of all their 
fettlements. 

This ftep taken, his next enterprife was 
direStly againit Calcutta ; to reduce which, 
he marched with an army of 70,000 men, 
and, when he became matter of it, acted 
with a degree of infolent cruelty, of which 
the world is too well apprifed already, to 
need any detail of it here. 

On the sth of December Admiral Wat- 
fon anchored with his {quadron in Ballafore 
road, to which place Mr. Watts and Mr. 
Becher, both Gentlemen of the Council, 
were fent to congratulate his arrival, and 
to acquaint him with the Gtuation of their 
affairs; Mr. Watts having been releafed by 
the Nabob in July. Ten days after, the 
fquadron arrived at Fulta, where, without 
lofs of time, meafures were concerted for re- 
trieving the honour of the Englifh nation, 
and rettoring the affairs of the Company. 
The force was not great, but it was directed 
by men of determined courage, and of dif- 
tinguifhed capacities. Admiral Watfon, 
and the Commander in Chief of the land- 
forces, Col. Clive, who, after performing 
wonders in other parts of the Indies, came 
to perform ftill greater wonders here, and 
brought wath hin a reputation that abun- 
danuy 
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dantly fupphied the want of numbers. On 
the 28th the fleet proceeded up the river. On 
the 29th Col. Clive landed ; ang, the very 
next day, with the affiitance of the {ualron, 
made himfelf maifer of the fort of Bufbud 
gia; which, though a place of great itrength, 
if it had been well defended, was taken with 
little lofs, and proved the happy omen of all 
the mighty things which afterwards fol- 
lowed. 

On New-year’s-day, 7757, fome of his 
Majetty’s fhips cannonaded the batteries, 
which had been conftruéted by the enemy 
for the defence of Calcutta, where they had 
a confiderable force ; and this with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that, when the troops debarked,’ they 
were abandoned. On the 2d, the Englith 
re-poflefled themfelves of their demolithed 
fettlement ; finding in the fort, as they had 
done on the batteries, a numerous artillery 
left behind, by thofe who had not either 
fkill or courage to ufe them. After this 
fuccefs, it was refolved to proceed up the ri- 
ver to Hughley, a very populous town, full 
of warehoufes and magazines, and in that, 
as well as other refpects, a place of confe- 
quence ; and fo much the fafer from our na- 
val force, as it could not be reached by large 
fhips. On the sth, Capt. Smith in the 
Bridgewater, and the floop of war, anchor- 
ed within reach, and fired warmly upon the 
town ; and, being feconded by all the armed 
boats in the fleet, it was very foon reduced. 
The better to diftrefs the enemy, the more 
to alarm the province, and to work upon 
the Suba’s governing paffion, fear; orders 
were given, though with much reluctance, 
for burning the houfes, and for deftroying, 
particularly, all the magazines on both fides 
of the river ; which orders were very punc- 
tually executed, and thereby fpeedily pro- 
duced the detired effe&s. 

Both Vice-admiral Watfon and Col. Clive 
had written, towards the clofe of the prece- 
ding year, in as civil and polite terms to the 
Suba, as the circumftances of things would 
allow, with a view to bring about a treaty. 
But that Prince, who had an army about 
him, and whofe refentments ran as high as 
ever, was either not inclined, or did not 
care to thew an inclination, to come to any 
terms. It was this that made the expedi- 
tion to Hughley requifite ; and upon the lofs 
of that, and the fupplies he had there, his 
confidence immediately abated ; yet even 
now, when he found it was neceffary to of- 
fer a negotiation, he added, that, if the 
Englifh thought they could reap greater be- 
nefits by purfuing the war, they might fill 
proceed in their military operations ; as ‘f, 
by this appearance of indifference, he could 
conecal the terror he was under, fpom what 


had already happened. To fupport this air 
of intrepidity, he made, at the fame time, 
a moiion with his army towards Calcutta. 

Col. Clive having communicated thefe 
propofals to the Scleét Committee, intrufted 
with the management of the affairs of the 
factory, they fent Meffieurs Walth and 
Scrafton, as Deputies, to the camp of the 
Suba, who behaved towards them with fuch 
a mixture of haughtinefs and contempt, as 
gave little hopes of their making any great 
progrefs in their bufinels ; and therefore, af- 
ter tome delay, the Vice-admiral and the Co- 
Jonel were cbliged to reiume their former 
mealures. In order to this, it was concert- 
ed, that a detachment of teamen fhould Jand 
and join the army, and that Col. Clive fhould 
then force the Nabob’s camp. 

Accordingly, Col. Clive marched his 
troops direéily through the camp of the Su- 
ba, thoush he had between g0 and 50,000 
men, and obliged him, with great lots, to 
diflodge, and even to abandon fome of the 
poits that he took after his retreat. ‘The 
Suba immediaiely defired to renew the ne- 
gotiation, which went on with fuch alacrity, 
that it was concluded and figned upon the 
oth of February, by which an end was put 
to a war, that had fubfifted about nine 
months. 

In this treaty there were three great points, 
to fhew the injuftice and oppreffion of the 
Suba, in his attack upon the Englith fettle- 
nients. The firit regarded the poffeilions, 
immunities, and privileges conceded to the 
Eaft-India Company by the royal phirmaund, 
which Suraja Dowlat acknowledged to have 
violated, promiied reftitution, amd under- 
took, in the moft folemn manner, not to in- 
vade them again. The next was, as to the 
fortifications of Calcutta; the legality and 
expediency of which he now admitted in 
their utmoft extent, as being plainly necef- 
fary to the fecurity of the place, The laft 
was, the full and immeciate compen{ation 
which he ftipulated for all the damages the 
Company, and thofe dependent upon it, had 
fuftaifted. It was evident, therefore, that, 
though in words and in appearance much 
had been obtained by the peace, this fill 
depended, in a great meafure, as to the moft 
material part,on the performance; in reference 
to which, the fincerity of the Suba’s inten- 
tion, and his readinefs to execute what he 
had undertaken, was almoft the fole fecurity. 

But, in order to underftand the whole of 
this matter thoroughly, we mutt contider 
the ftate that affairs were then in. Advice 
of the breaking out of the war, between 
Great Britain and France, arrived in In- 
dia the very day after the treaty was 
concluded with the Suba; and of courfe 
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opened a new fcene. From being commer- 
cial and political rivals, we were now be- 
come open enemies; a circuniftance which 
we were very fure the French would improve, 
and which therefore it was our duty not to 
negle&t. We had at prefent a fleet and an 
army ; for, however {mall they might be, as 
matters ftood, they both des rved thofet tles, 
and this gave us great advantag On the 
other hand, the former was hae to quit the 
coalt, and perhaps part of the later, which 
was a great difadvantage. The capital point, 
theretore, was to avail ourielves of them 
while they remained, fo as to fettle thn 
upon a ftable foundation, with regard tu the 
French as well as to the Nabob, before the 
feafon came in which the fleet was to return. 
In re‘pect to the former, the Admiral and 
Col. Clive, with the affittance of the Sele& 
Committee, were to take the beft meaiures 
they could ; and Mr. W alts was to regulate 
the latter; and his fuccels » or want of fuc- 
cefs, muft have apparently had ‘uch an in- 
fluence upon the whole, that the reader moft 
certainly needs not be informed how much 
depended upon his comage, conduét, and 
capacity. 

‘The intereft the French had in the Court 
of the Suba they would have underftood to 
be barely for ther own fupport and fecurity 5 

















but, however, there were (ome furmiles, that 
it was alio, and had ever been, not a jiitle 
to our prejudice. It was whilpe red, that 
the favour thewn them, in compari! fon of the 
Dutch, after the dettru&tion of our fettie- 
ments, when he affeéted to fine both nations 
for augmenting the works about their re- 


fpective factories, was in confideration of 


their having fecretly furniflied artillery, when 
he marched weainft Calcutta. This was a 
fufpicion in tt he Indies, anid as fuch only is 
mentic ned; but it is very certain that the let- 
ters wrote home to Eu: Ope were sealealae in 
suraja Dowlat’s favour, containing a very 

nfatr, and, which was m such worle, a very 
plauible, but utterly falfe repretentation of 
the grounds of the quarrel, w hich was pub- 
lifhed, to our prejudice, in all the foreign 
Gazettes, 

On the 2rft of February, in the evening, 
Mr. Watts arrived in the. comp, and had 
his audience of the Suba. who embraced hi im, 
and gave hun the ftrongett affurances that 
every thing thould be adjufied fpeedily ; but, 
when Mr. Watts communic: ited to him 2 
large the reafons that might induce us to 1e- 
duce the French fettlement : at Chandenagore, 
he made no fcruple of altering his I: mguege 5 
and, immediately after his treaty with us, 
and confe quently afier he knew that the 
French were our enemies, he made them a 
prefent of a lack of rupees in icady money 5 


he cancelled an obligation they had given 
hm for twice that fum i bs promil fed them 
the privileges of a mint 5 ; ¢ propole ed grant- 
ing t then a very contiderable augmentation 
of territory 3 anc ieven went fo far as to of- 
fer them the pefteffi ion of the cit y of Bugh- 
ley. Thefe were circumftances that indica- 
ted their ftanding much in his good graces, 
or that he expected trom them fervices equi- 
valent to thefe fubftantial and extraordinary 
benefits. The truth, as far as it could ever 
be diicovered, was this: — They, and his 
minifters in their intereft, made hin believe 
their ftrength in his dominions to be very tar 
beyond what it really was. Befides this, 
they magnified their tucce in other parts, 
and took a great deal pains to perfuade 
him, that M. Bully, v 
army, was within a iit 
ritories, and mig 
to his fiupport ¢ 
as he fhould b 
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fidered, may in fome meafure account for 
the part that he a&ted. 

In this fituation Mr. Watts exhorted the 
Admiral, the Colonel, and the Select Com- 
mittee, not to let flip this favourable oppor- 
tunity, and to apprehend { nothing from the 
Suba’s refentment 3 w ho, if the fleet was once 
soue, and a fair occafion offered, would as 
certainly embrace it, and begin a new war, 
with as little fcruple as he had done the lait, 
with more advantage on his fide, and lefs 
on ours. 

The Scle& Committee, though they paid 
great deference to the advice, inclined to a 
neutrality j and their follicitations prevailed 
vpow the Admiral and the Colonel to acqui- 
eice in this plan, which was an expedient 
alfo the Suba himfelf had propofed. But, 
when all feemed to be abfolutely fettled, and 
nothing wanting to this neuirality but the 
conclud and figning it in form, the 
French t} eeatelves overturned it, by avow- 
ing that they had no iufficieut authority 
fupport : in aét of that nature, which mig! 
be declared invalid by their fuperiors. a. 
Watts immediately laid hold on and impro- 
ved this very unexpected incident, by repre- 
fenting, in the ttrongeft light, to the St uba, 
the condefzenfion fhewn him b y the Britifh 
hy accepting, and the Pest offered to 
him by the French: in rejecting, “his expedi- 
ent. ‘This had fo great an effeSt, that, in 
the firft tranfport of his refentment, he di 
reSted a letter to be written to Vice-admi1 al 
Wation, in which he tacitly permitted the 
attack of the French factory, by recommend- 
ing mercy to the enemy when it fhould be 
reduced 5 and defiring the military opera- 
tions of the Englifh m ght be conduéted with 
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as little prejudice to his country, or diftur- 
bance to his people, as it was poffible. 

This letter cut the Gordian knot, and 
put an end to all debates. Vice-admiral 
Watfon, Col]. Clive, and the Seleé&t Com- 
mittee, entered with all the diligence and 
difpatch poffible on the neceffary prepara - 
tions for this important expedition, well 
knowing that the French were not ignorant 
of their own danger, or at all remifs or care- 
Jefs in providing againft it. Chandenagore, 
the chief of their fettlements in Bengal, was 
a place very well fitusted on the fide of the 
river, 27 m‘les above Caicutta, which is a 
branch of the Ganges, at a fmall diftance 
below Hughley. They prudenily contri- 
ved, at the beginning of the troubles, to 
itrengihen it with various outwo1k.s and bat- 
teries; hadin it a garvifon of 500 Europe- 
ans and 7oo Biacks, with tome mortars, and 
near 200 pieces of cannon mounted. As 
they chiefly feared the fquadion, they funk 
two fhips, aketch, a hulk, a fnow, anda 
veffel without matts, dire&tly in the channel, 
within gunfhot of the fort, and laid two 
booms, moored with chains, acrofs the river. 

efides thefe, they funk and ran on fhore 
five large vefiels above the fort, that they 
might throw every impediment poffible in 
the way of our {quadron. In confequence 
of thefe military operations, which were 
very judicioufly planned, and the beft their 
circumftances would adinit, they refolved to 
ftand the attack. 

A reinforcement of 300 men from Bom- 
bay arriving at Calcutta, Col. Clive advan- 
ced by the river-fide, with 700 Whites and 
1600 feapoys, towards the French fettle- 
ment; and, with very little lofs, took pof- 
feflion of moft of the out-pofts, on the 14th 
of March. On the rsth, the enemy aban- 
doned all their batteries, notwithftanding 
thefe were very well difpofed and in exceed- 
ing good order. He was now pofleiled of 
every poft they had, but the fort, and a re- 
doubt feated between the river-fide and the 
fort-walls, wherein were mounted eight 
pieces of cannon, 24.pounders, four of which 
pointed down the river. But the fhips, be- 
ing properly ftationed, continued a very brifk 

re on them, till the befieged hung our a 
flag of truce ; and the articles of capitulation 
were very quickly fettled and figned. Thus 
Chandenagore, with all the French fubordi- 
nate fettlements in the province of Bengal, 
were reduced; and thereby moft of the 


fchemes, laid for the future deftrunStion of 


Calcutta, and the other Englifh factories, 
rendered abortive. 

Notwithftanding the Suba had tranfin'tted 
a letter of permiflion to Vice-admiral Wat- 
fon to att as he thought proper againi{t the 


French, yet he prefently changed his mind. 
He detfired Mr. Watts to write to the Colo- 
nel, that he would not have war made in his 
country, by which the people uuder h 
vernment mutt fuffer, the King’s revenues 
be letlened, and the tranquillity of his do- 
minions difturbed, 

Col. Clive laboured, in his letters, to con- 
vince him, that, as the attack and reduétion 
of Chandenagore proceeded intirely from the 
behaviour of the French them‘elves, fo it 
could not be any-way prejudicial to him, or 
to his fubje&ts. He affured him, that the 
Englith would not fuffer his revenue to be 
impaired, by their being matters of the place 5 
but were ditpofed, under equitable condi- 
tions, to replace the cultoms paid by the 
French; and that they were well fatisfied 
with their own poffeffions, and did not defire 
to enlarge cr to extend them. Admiral 
Watfon wrote alfo to him to the fame 
purpofe. 

The Suba knew not what to fay, or how 
to act; he declared, however, pofitively a- 
ga‘nft our reducing the French fubordinate 
fatoriecs ; would not hear of making the 
remains of their forces prifoners, and deli- 
vering them up to the Englifh; but, how- 
ever, difcovered no feruple at all in feizing 
upon their effects, under colour of doing it 
to make fatisfaction to his own fubjects, who 
were their creditors. Atthe fame time, he 
ordered the French to quit his dominions, 
diveStine them to march towards Patna. In 
this manner things went on for a month or 
fix weeks, during which {pace every method 
was praGifed that could leflen his apprehen- 
fions. But, inftead of growing milder and 
better difpofed, the Suba fell again to cabal- 
ling with the French; and inftead of com- 
pelling thofe whe had efcaped to quit his 
country, as he engaged exprefsly, he took 
that little body of men, which were about 
Patna, into his pay. He turned all his at- 
tention towards M. Buffy, who, as he was 
made to believe, had an army of twenty 
thoufand men, and with which he might 
march fpeedily into his dominions. When 
thefe rumours at any time fink, he was 
more tractable ; but, as foon as they revived, 
he became as imperious and as much out of 
humour as ever. At leneth his uneafinef- 
fes, jealoufies, and fulpicions, rofe fo high, 
that he ordered ail the boats to be fearched 
that came up to Caffimbuzar, and publickly 
declared that, if any powder or ammunition 
was found aboard, he would order the nolfes 
and ea:s of the watermen to be cut off, 
which was a direSt breach of his treaty. He 
could not helo knowing, that this method 
of ading muft have a very ditadyantageous 
effect uvon the affairs of the Eng!th in his 
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dominions, and impede and perplex their 
commercial tranfactions exceedingly. He 
could not be ignorant, that this would di- 
minifh his own income, diftrefs his fubjects, 
and leffen both their fubfiftence and their 
induftry. But alas! he was fo much under 
the dominion of his paffions, that he conti- 


A DESCRIPTION 


dered only gratifying his caprice, and, ac- 
ing from no motive, could diicern no con- 
fequences. Hapleis as a man! move hap- 
leis as a Prince ! he had as little fear of fal- 
ling into difficulties, as, when fallen, he had 
{kill to get out of them. 

['To be concluded in our Supplement. ] 


of WARWICK, 


With an elegant perfpective View of its Cafile. 


Note, What has been promifed, relating to Warwickhhire, is now finifhed ; and, the caftle 
being the principal feat of the prefent moft noble and puiffant Lord, Francis Grevile, 
Earl Brooke, and Earl of Warwick, it was prefumed, on that account, that a fuc- 
cing hittory of his Lordhhip’s ancient and illuftrious family would be here alfo fa- 


vourably received by our readers. 


W ARWICK, the fhire- town of 
the county of the fame name, ftands 


on the Avon, upon an afcent, which is fo 
rocky on all fides, that the ways leading to 
it are all cut through the rock: But it has 
rich pleafant meadows to the fouth, and lofty 
groves and f{pacious parks to the north. 

It is a town of great note, and has under- 
gone variety of fortune through a feries of 
ages,being one of the moft ancient towns in 
Britain, and generally fuppofed to be built 
about the time of Chrift’s nativity. It was 
founded by Kimboline, a Britith King, and 
earried on by his fon Guiderus, who named 
3t Caerleon: Caer is a Britifh word, figni- 
fying city. It was deftroyed by the Pits and 
Scots, but rebuilt by Caraétacus, a Brittth 
Prince, in the days of Claudius, the Roman 
Emperor, whofe Lieutenant, P. Ottorius, 
made it his principal garrifon, and therefore 
called it Prefidium. This appears from 
Camden’s Notitia, which fays, that the Pre- 
fe& of the Dalmatian horfe was potted here, 
by order of the Governay of Britain. It 
was afterwards ruined by the ravages of war, 
and continued in wafte and low circumitan- 
ces, till Conttantine, father of Uter Pendra- 
gon, another British King, raifed it up, and 
called it Caer Umber ; but it fuffered yet 
another devattation, which Gueyr, coufin to 
King Arthur, repaired, and named it, trom 
himielf, Caer Gueyer. It was almoft demo- 
lifhed by the Saxons, and lay in ruins till 
Warre Mund, from whom the Mercian 
Kirgs defcended, rettored it, and called it 
Warre-wyk. Tt alfo felt the fury of the 
Danrs, and remained in a defolate condition, 
till that famous Lady of the Mercians, Ethel - 
frida, daughter of Alfred, rebuilt it, about 
the year ors, and reftored it to that flourith- 
ing ftate in which it was found by the Nor- 
mans. 

' On the sth of September, 1694, this town 
was alinoft burnt down by an accidental fire, 
when the damage was computed at near 


100,000 |. but it was after rebuilt, with 
much more magnificence, by the liberal con- 
tributions of the nation, in purfuance of an 
act of Parliament. The firee-ftone for the 
fuperftruciure was dug from the quarries of 
the rock on which it is founded. There 
are four ways leading to it, anfwering the 
four points, which lead through a rock, over 
a current of water, and to ftreets, which all 
meet in the center of the town. ‘The wells 
and cellars are made in the rock, the defcent 
to which keeps every way to the town clean. 
It is tuppiied with water by pipes, from fprings 
half a mile off, and has a noble itone bridge 
over the Avon, of 12 arches. 

Though the town of Warwick is popu- 
lous, it has but two parish-churches, of 
which St. Mary’s is a beautiful edifice, and 
the greate/t part of it, with the lofty tower, 
is new built. The Corporation is governed 
by a Mayor and Recorder, 12 Aldermen, 
and as many affitling Burgefies. The firlt 
Mayor their records mention was in the {e- 
venth of Edward I, It fent Members to 
Parliament as foon as any whatioever. 
In the firft of Philip and Mary it was incor- 
porated anew, by the name of Bailiff and 
Burgefles, with a perpetual fucceflion, com- 
mon feal, and 12 afliftants to the Bailiff, 
called principal Burgeffes, who fhould have 
power to regulate the borough, and to chule 
a Bailiff, Recorder, Serjeant at mace, and 
Clerk of the markets, of whom the Bailiif 
and Recorder fhould be fole Juftices of the 
peace within the borough. ‘To this charter 
James I. added, by his letters patent, in the 
roth of his reign, that the two ancient Bur- 
eefles, for the time being, fhould, after it, 
he Jultices of the peace within the precincts 
thereof, together with the Bailiff and Recor- 
der, and that the faid Bailiff and one of the 
fenior Burgeffes fhould always be of the 
Quorum. ; 

The other public buildings in Warwick 
are, the county hail, a very elegant new 

building ; 
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4 PERSPECTIVE J TH Ww OF WARWICK CASTLE. 
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building ; a court-hou ; an hofpital for 12 
poor decayed Gentlemen, with an allowance 
of 201. a year to each, and so]. to a Chap- 
Jain ; and three charity-{chools, in which are 
taught and cloathed 62 boys and 42 girls. 
The ftreets are fpacious and regular, and the 
town in general is neat and well- built. 

The caftle of Warwick deferves particu- 
lar notice: It is ftrong both by art and na- 
ture, and in times of war was of great con- 
fequence. It was accounted the mott prince- 
ly feat in that part of the kingdom. The 
rock on which it ftands is 40 feet from the 
river, but on the north fide it is even with 
the town. From its terrace, in the gardens, 
which is upwards of 50 feet perpendicular 
above the Avon, there is a profpect of the 
river and park, and a beautiful country be- 
yond it. ‘Ihe apartments are perfectly well 
contrived, and adorned wit! many original 
pictures by Vandyke ; and there is a parti- 
cular apartment not inferior to fome of the 
royal palaces. The height of the apart- 
ments in the caftle, which are elevated above 
the court, is five feet fix inches. ‘Towards 
the river, this building is 99 feet ; towards 
the court, 39 feet fix inches. The firft floor 
in the north, or Guy’s tower, viz. the evi- 
dence-room, is 19 feet fix inches ; the tower 
above the court 96 feet fix inches. The 
firft floor in Czefar’s tower, above the court, 
is 93 feet four inches, and on the fide next 
fhe river 147. This caftle is nowa noble 
and delightful feat of the Lord Brooke, the 
prefent Earl of Warwick, whole family 
name, Grevile, of Norman original, fuffi- 
ciently evinces its great antiquity in England. 

The firft of this name we meet with upon 
record is in the reign of Edward I, 1294, 
when William Grevill died, feized of the ma- 
nors of Inglethwait and Awaldtoftes, in the 
county of York, and of the office of Chief 
Foretter of Galteres, with the jurifdiction 
there. After him was John Grevill, with 
whom the learned Camden begins his cu- 
rious and accurate pedigree of the family 
(the original roll of which is in the potie:- 
fion of Francis, the prefent Lord Brooke, 
now Earl of Warwick.) This John died 
before 33 Edw. III; and his fon and heir 
William, being feated in Campden, in Glou- 
cefterfhire, had iffue William, his fon and 
heir: Both were living in 21 Rich. II, and 
the one lent the King 200 marks, and the 
other 100, great fms in thofe days. The 
year after, the Jaft William having purchafed 
the manor of Milcote, in com. Warwick, of 
Sir Walter Beaucha ‘mp, Knt. and, being 
poffeffed thereof, intailed it, by fine, in 2 
Hen. IV, on the iflue male of his body by 
Joan, then his wife, and, for want of tuc h 
ifue, upon his fens, by a ‘formes wife, John 
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and Lodowic, and the iffue male of their bo- 
dies fuccefiively, with rem vin ler to his right 
heirs. He died in 3 Hen. IV, and, his wife 
Joan having brought him no ome, the in- 
tail took place with regard to John, his fon 
and heir, and Lodowic. ‘This John refided 
alfo at Campden, and, being Sheriff of 
Gloucefterthire and the marches of Wales, 
in 6 Hen. IV, bore, tor his aims, * Or, on 
a cro{s ingrailed, within the like border fa- 
ble, ten annulets of the firtt, with a mullet 
of five points in the dexter quarter.” By 
Joyce, daughter of Sir Walter Cokefey, Knt. 

he hid iffue John, his fon and heir, who, in 
5 Edw. IV, had the honour of knighthood 
conferrred on him. He departed this life 
Aug 6, 20 Edw. Iv. 

Thomas, his only fon and heir, in re- 
fpe&t of the inheritance he enjoyed by de- 
{cent from his grandmother, affumed the 
furname of Cokefey. At the coronation of 
Henry VII. he was one of the Knights of 
the Bath, then created. ‘The next year he 
was made a Knight Banneret, for his “en 
behaviour in the battle of Stoke; and, i 
the 6th of the {ame King’s reign, he was a 
Commiffioner for arraying of men in de- 
fence of this realm, then in danger of an 
invafion from Charles IX, King of France. 
This Sir Thomas died, in 14 Hen. VII, 
leaving no iflue by Elifabeth, his wife, 
daughter to William Lord Herbert ; where- 
upon Robert Ruffel and Robert Winter 
were found to be his coufins and heirs, and 
inherited the lands of the Cokefeys: But, 
by force of the intail, the manor of Mil- 
cote, and other manors and lands of the 
Grevills, reverted to John Grevill, great 
grandchild to Lodowic, fecond fon to Wil- 
liam Grevill of Campden. 

This Lodowic, or Lewis, took to wife 
Margaret, fole daughter and heir of Sir 
Giles Arde “ne, of Drayton, near Banbury, 
in Oxfordfhire. By this marriage, Lodo- 
wic fettled at Drayton, the feat of that an- 
cient family, and, being pofleffed of that 
rich inheritance, ratfed this branch of the 
family of Grevills to fo eminent a degree, 
that, Leland fays, they were once pofleffed 
of 3300 marks per annum; an immenfe 
eltate in thofe days. The fame author adds : 
‘ Gravilles of Drayton claime to be heyres 
to the Lord Denham.’ This ck aim has pro- 
bably been founded on the rights of the 
houfe of Ardene: But that family has lain 
fo long extinguifhed in the male line, as 
with certainty it cannot be now cleared in that 
point. By this marriage Lodowic had four 
fons: He died the 28th of Auguft, 1438, 
17 Hen. VI, leaving Willi-m, his fon and 
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heir, who, departin ¢ thi is life, in1g Hen. VII, 
was fucceeded by Ralph, his fon and heir. 
This 
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This Ralph Grevill took to wife Marga- 
ret, daughter and coheir of Thomas Poyntz, 
of Frainpton-Cottell, in the county of Glou- 
cefter; and, by this marriage, the Gre vills, 
his deicendants, have the nght of quarter 
ing the arms of five ancient and hasourdele 
families, viz. of Poyntz, Bardolph, Mal- 
Tet, Cianebow, and Aston. Ralph left 
John, his fon and heir, who, on the death 

f Sir Thomas Grevill, alias Cokefey, in 
24. Hen. VII, as aforefaid, fucceeded to the 
lordfh:p and manor of Milcote, and other 
the ancient demeines of the Grevills. 

Edward, his fun and heir, having been, 
ins Hen. VII, at the fieges of Teroven 
and Tournay, and the battle that enlued, 
called by our Hiftorians.* the battle of 
Spurs,’ from the fwiftnefs of the French in 
running away, received the honour of 
knighthood, on the 13th of O&tober, for his 
valiant behaviour. In 13 Hen. VII, he 
obtained the wardfhip of Elilabeth, one of 
the daughters and coheirs, and at Jatt the 
tole heir, of Edward Willoughby, the only 
fon of Robert Lord Brooke ; a grant which, 
in its confequences, greatly contributed to 
aggrandife his family. He departed this 
life, in 20 Hen. VILi, leaving four fons: 
John, his eldeft and heir; Fulke, his fecond 
fon, of whofe polterity we are principally to 
treat; and T homas and Edw: ud, who died 
without iffue. 

John Grevill, of Milcote and Drayton, his 
eldeft fon, was knighted at the coronation of 
Edward VI, and dicd November 25, the 
year following, leaving an only fon, Ed- 
ward, afterwards knighted : Which Edward 
married the daughter and coheir of William 
Wilimgton, hy whom he had an only fon, 
Zodowic; who likewite left an only fon, 
Edward, who was knighted. ‘This Edward, 
being much involved in debt, fold his whole 
efiate to Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middle- 
fex; and thus the elder branch of the fa- 
mily, of the Grevills of Milcote, came to be 
extinét. 

We now return to Fulke, fecond fon to 
Sir Edward Grevill, and brother to Sir John 
aforefaid. This Fulke had to wife Elifa- 
beth, before-mentioned, the ward of his fa- 
ther, one of the creatett heireffes then in 
England ; and by her he had a numerous 
Hive. Fram her the family of the Grevills 
ited : a very large eftate, and partook: of 
the nobleft blood in England. She was not 
family of Willoughby of 
Broke, by her father; but, by her grand- 
mot her, was de! 
Warwick, and heir to one of the moft con- 
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fiderable branchvs of that dlufrious family; 
it will therefore be not 8 nproper to treat of 
thefe great Earls. To render the digretiion 
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entertaining to the curious reader, and to 
throw light voon the fubjeét,. we thall begin 
with a fhort hiltorical review of the old Earls 
of Warwick, fo weil known in Englifh hi- 
In this fam‘ly, which gave a fuc- 
ion of Earls for upwards of goo years, 
and feil at latt by its own weight, the reader 
will have a remarkable inftance of the dig- 
nity, wealth, and power of the Englith an- 
cient Nobility, as well as of the uncertainty 
of human grandeur. 

William the Conqueror, having fortified 
the town of Warwick with a ditch and 
gates, and built, or rather enlarged and 
itrengthened the cattle, committed the cuf- 
tody of that ftrong place to Henry de New- 
burgh, fo called from a caflle in Normandy, 
the place of his birth. The fame King, to- 
wards the end of his reign, advanced this 
Henry to the dignity of Earl of Warwick, 
and to the earldom and caftle, annexed the 
manor of Warwick, which was then in the 
Crown, and included the royalty of the bo- 
rough. Soon after the death of the Con- 
queror, ‘William Rufus, his fucceflor, en- 
riched this new-created Earl with the whole 
inheritance of T'urchil de Warwick, who, 
at the time of the conquett, bore the title of 
Earl of Warwick, though he was but in the 
nature of Deputy to the Earl of Mercia. 
The Bear and Ragged Staff (which had 
been the device or enfign of Turchil’s fa- 
mily, from before the time of his anceftor, 
Guy Earl of Warwick, fo famous for his 
feats of chivalry in the time of the Saxons) 
was, on the grant of this imheritance, ai- 
fumed by the new Earl, as the enfign like- 
wile of his family ; and hence it became the 
remarkable badge of the fucceflive Earls of 
Warwick, through the lines of Newburgh, 

Zeauchamp, |} Nevil, Piantagenet, and Dud- 
ley 3 and, when fapporters came in ule, was 
in that fhape added to their arms. ‘This 
Henry was fucceeded by his fon Roger, 
who was a witneis to King Stephen’s laws, 
and was one of thofe who adhered to Maud 
the Emprefs againft that King. He per- 
teed the foundation of the priory begun by 
his father, and founded the collegiate church 
of our Lady at Warwick ; alfo the hofpital 
of St. Michael for lepers, and the houle of 
the Templars beyond the bridge. He left 
three fons, of whom, William and Walle- 
ran, the two eldett, were fucceflively Earls 
of Warwick. Henry, Walleran’s fon, had 
one fon, Themas, who fucceeded him in the 
earidom, and a daughter, Margery, who 
afterwards became heir to her brother. But, 
fhe dying without children, the Be erga 
of the family went to the i her aunt 
Alice, daughter to Walleran, who had been 
married to William Mauduit, Baron of 
Eanflape, 
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Hanflape, and by him Jeft a fon and a 
daughter, William and abel. Upon the 
death of her brother without iffue in the 
53d of Hen. III, Habel, who was married :o 
William de Beauchamp, eldett fon and heir 
of the great and ancient family of the Beau- 
champs, became Countels of Warwick, in 
her own right, but having, before that time, 
entered into a holy ftate of life, fhe did not 
take upon herfelf the title, neither did her 
hufband ; wherefore their eldeft fon, Wil- 
liam de Beauchamp, had the title of Earl of 
Warwick, while his parents were yet alive. 
Befides Wiiliam, they left three other fons, 
of whom Waiter de Beauchamp was the 
eldeft. Of his ilue we fthail particularly 
treat, as Sir Fulk Grevile, the firft Lord 
Brooke, was by Elifabeth, the heirefs afore- 
mentioned, lineally deitcended ; and fron 
him inherited the manor of Alcefter. 
William de Beauchamp was, in right of 
his mother, Earl of Warwick, Baron of 
Hanilape, and Chamberlain to the King in 
his Exchequer; and, in right of his father, 
Baron of Elmley, hereditary Conttable of 
the caitle of Worcefter, and hereditary She- 
riff of that county. He diftinguifhed him- 
felf among the great men of his time, by 
the eminent fervices he rendered the Crown ; 
having been almoit conttantly in employ- 
ments civil or military, under Edward I, for 
26 years of the reign of that King. Guy de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, his fon, died 
in the goth year of his age, 9 Edw. II, and 
was fuccceded by his fon Thomas, who dii- 
tinguifhed himfelf by many great actions, 
during the warlike reign of Edw. III. He 
was one of the founders of the mott noble 
order of the Gartey. He rebuilt the walls 
of Warwick caftle, adding ftrong gates, and 
fortifying the gateways with embattled tow- 
ers. He likewife built a Booth-hall in the 
Market-place of Warwick, and made the 
town toll-free. His fon Thomas, being dif- 
miffed from the Court of Richard II, retired 
to his cattle at Warwick, where he lived 
fome years in quiet, amufing himfelf with 
building, and other occupations fuitable to 
his large fortune and liberal fpirit. It was 
then he built the remarkable tower at the 
north-eat corner of Warwick caftle, now 
called Guy’s tower, and the body of the 
collegiate church of our Lady at Warwick ; 
both which were finithed in the year 1394. 
He fees to have had a particular veneration 
for the memory of the celebrated old Guy of 
Warwick ; having given to the tower he 
built the name of Guy’s tower; and leav- 
ing to his fon Richard, by his will, the 
{word and coat of mail of that champion, he 
himfelf having received them as an heirlome 
from his father. his Earl, Thomas, died 








in the 2d of Hen. IV, 1401. Richard Earl 
of Warwick, afterwards Earl of Albemarle, 
and Lord Vifcount Lifle, was one of the 
moft eminent of the line of Beauchamp. In 
his younger years, he acquired immortal 
fame by his chivalry, travelling over Eu- 
rope in quett of exploits ; nor was he after- 
wards leis renowned for his military condu& 
and valour. Henry, the laf of that illuf- 
trious family in the male line, was little more 
than 34 years of age when his father Richard 
died. He lived but to the age of 22, and 
yet, in that fimall compais of time, rofe ina 
honours and eltate to a greater height than 
any of his predeceffors, or, perhaps, than 
any fubje&t im England had done betore, 
having been created Premier Earl of Eng- 
land, Duke of Warwick, and crowned King 
of the Iile of Wight by theKing’s own hand. 
He died the 23d of Hen. VI, 1445, and was 
fucceeded by his fitter Anne, married to Ri- 
chard Nevil, fon and heir to Richard Earl 
of Salifbury. ‘This Richard Nevil, Earl of 
Warwick, is weil known in Englith hittory, 
by the ttle of the King-maker, a fattious, 
turbulent, and ambitious man. He fell in 
the battle of Barnet, in 1471, and, leavmg 
no iffue male, was fucceeded by George 
Duke of Clarence, who had married Ifibel, 
his eldett daughter. This George, falling 
under the fufpicion of his brother, the King, 
was imprifoned in the Tower, and there 
murdered in the 17th year of Edw. IV, 
1478. His fon, Edward Plantagenet, fuc- 
ceeded indeed to the title of Earl of War- 
wick, but he wore it {tripped of its large in- 
heritance. His miferable life, however, was 
fhort, for, at the age of 25, he was behead- 
ed on Tower-hill, on a frivolous pretence 
ot high-treafon, in the 15th of Hen. VII, 
1499- 

After the death of Edward Plantagenet, 
Earl of Warwick, the title lay dormant till 
the year 154.7, when it was revived in fa- 
vour of John Dudley, Lord Vifcount Lifle, 
and afterwards Duke of Northumberland. 
His fon Ambrofe was advanced to the dig- 
nity of Earl of Warwick, by Queen Elifa- 
beth; but, he leaving no children, the title 
became again extinét, and was not, revived 
till 1618, when King James raifed' Robert, 
Lord Rich, to the digmty of Earl of War. 
wick, whofe pofterity has likewife  be- 
come extinct by the death of the late Edward 
Rich, Earl of Warwick and Hoiland, who 
left no male iffue. 

As the family of Rich was not defcended 
from the old family of Warwick, their ad- 
vancement to the dignity wa; not attended, 
as in the two preceding creations, with a 
grant of any portion of the inheritance of 
the old Earls; part of it was already out of 
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the power of the Crown. Queen Elifabeth 
had, in 1601, granted the large and ancient 
park of Wedgenock to Sir Fulke Grevile, 
afterwards Lord Brooke ; and King James, 
in 1605, had granted to the fame Sir Fulke 
the caftle of Warwick, the family feat of 
thofe old Earls, with the gardens and other 
dependencies about it. The manor of War- 
wick remained in the Crown, till in the 
fubfequent reign (14 Car. I. when it 
was granted to the Aldermen and Com- 
mons of London, to be held of the King, 

his heirs and fucceflors, as of the manor 
of Eaft-greenwich in Kent, paying to the 
Crown a fee-farm rent of 1381]. 19s. 9 d. 
‘The faid Aldermen and Commons, in 16 
Car. I, fold it to William Bolton, of Lon- 
don; and it continued in his family till 
1742, when it was purchafed by Francis, the 
prefent Earl Brooke, and Earl of Warwick, 
and by that means again united with the 
cattle. 

Of the feveral defcendants fprung from 
that of Warwick, all of which are either 
now exting, or have by heireffes transferred 
their eftates and honours into other families, 
few have been more confiderable, and none 
came further down ina defcent of males, 
than that of Alcefter and Powyke. We 
have before feen, how, by the marriage of 
Sir Fulke Greviil with Lady Elifabeth, the 
a and heir of Edward Willoughby, 

Ef; the fon and heir of Robert Wi illonghby . 
Knight, Lord of Brook and Lady Elifabeth, 
one of the daughters and co- heirs of the 
Lord Beauchamp of Powyke, the manor of 
Alcefter, and many other fair lordihips and 
Jands came to Sir Fulke in right of his wife ; 
who, feating himfe]f at Beauchamp’s. court, 
and augmenting this large eftate, by the 
purchafe of fundry lands im the — ur- 
hood, raifed his family to high diftin@ion in 
the county of Warwick. He died in the 
firft year of Queen Elifabeth, and left three 
fons and four daughters, Fulke, the eldett 
Robert Grevile of ‘Thorp Latimer, m a 
county of Lincoln, the fecond, anceftor to 
Francis the prefent Earl Brooke; and Ed- 


Copy of aLetrer from the Right Reverend Bifoop of L 


November 1, 1766. 


MAJESTY, 


SIRE, 

MIDST the congratulations that 
furrcund the throne, permit me to 
Jay before your Majetty a heart, which, 
though opprefled with age and infirmity, is 

no ftranger to the joys of my country. 
‘When the melancholy news of the late 
King’s demife reached us, it naturally led us 
to confider the Jofs we had fuftained, and 
a what our hopes of futurity depended : 
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Fulke was knighted in 7 
Elif. and married Anne, daughter to Ralph 
Nevil, Earl of Wettmorland, by whom he 
had Fulke, his fon and heir, and cne daugh- 
ter Margaret, married to Sir Richard Verney, 


ward the third. 


of Compton-Mordak, in the county of 
Warwick, Knt. anceltor to the prelent Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. 

Upon the death of this Fulke, Lord Brooke, 
the 3oth of September 1628, in the 75th 
year of his age, the eldeft branch of the fa- 
mily, in the. male line, ended ; and Mar- 
garet, his fifter, carried the honours of the 
female line into the family of Verney, But 
Robert, the only ifue of Fulke Grev fi, Efq; 
the eldeft fon of the aforefaid Robert, of 
Thorp-Latimer, of the fecond branch of 
the family, fucceeded him in his fortune and 
title, and allo i in the honour of being next, 
in the male defcent, from the firft Sir Fulke, 
and Elifabeth his wife, whoas already fhewn 
was not only heirefs of the family of Wil- 
loughby de Broke, but twice detcended of 

the il 1 Earls of Warwick. 

After this Robert, his fons Francis, Ro- 
bert, and Fulke, fucceffively enjoyed his ho- 
nour and eftate. Francis, the eldeft fon of 
Fulke, died 11 days before his father, but 
left iffue two fons, Fulke and William, who 
fucceeded their grandfather. Of this Wil- 
liam, Francis, now Earl Brooke, was the 
third fon, his two elder brothers, William 
and Fulke, having died young. 

Upon the deceafe of Edward Rich, late 
Earl of Warwick and Holland, who died in 
1759, leaving no male iflue, the title of Earl 
of Warwick, having become extinét, was re- 
vived, by his late Majefly, in favour of the 
faid Francis, Earl Brooke ; who, in virtue 
of that creation, affumed the title of Earl of 
Warwick, and ufes it in common appella- 
tion.—His I ordfhip” s titles are, * The mot 
nobleand puiflant Lord, Francis Ear] Brooke, 
of Warwick cattle, Earl of Warwick, and 
Lord Breoke, Baron Brooke, of Beau- 
champ’s-court, in com. Warwick, and 
Knight of the moft ancient and moft noble 
order of St. Andrew, or the ‘Thiftle.’ 


n to his 





The firft part excited grief, and put all the 
tender paffions into motion ; but the fecond 
brought life and {pirit with it, and —_ 
the tears from every face. Oh! how gra 
oufly did the providence of God provide fot 
a facceffor, able to bear the weight of go- 
vernment in that unexpected event. 

¢ You, Sir, are the perfon whom the pco- 


le ardently defire ; which aiteétion of theirs 
is 
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is happily returned, by your Majefty’s de- 
clared concern for their profperity, and 
Jet nothing difturb this mutual confent. 
Let there be but one conteft between them, 
whether the King loves the people beft, or 
the people him: And may it bea long, a 
very long conteft; may it never be decided, 


but let it remain doubtful, and may the pa~> 


ternal affeétion on the one fide, and the filial 
obedience on the other, be had in perpetual 
remembrance.’ 


‘ This will probably be the laft time I 
fhall ever trouble your Majetty. I beg 
leave to exprefs my warimett withes and 
prayers on your behalf. May the God of 
Heaven and Earth have you always under 
his protection, and direct you to feek his 
honour and glory in all you do; and may 
you reap the benefit of it, by an increale 
of happinefs in this world, and in the 
next.” 


An Account of Po.i.y HoneycomsBe, a Dramatic Novel of one Aa. 


Pro.ocue, /poken by Mr. KING. 
ITHER, in days of yore, fiom Spain 
or France, 
Came a dread forcere(s, her name ROMANCE. 
O’er Britain’s ifle her wayward {pells the catt, 
And common fenfein magic chain bound faft. 
In mad fublime did each fond lover wove, 
And in heroics ran each billet-doux ; 
High deeds of chivalry their fole delight, 
Each fair a maid diftrefs’d, each {wain a 
Knight. 
Then might Statira Orondates fc, 
At tilts and tournaments, arm'd cap a-pé. 
She too, on milk-white palfrey, lance in 
hand, 
A dwarf to guard her, prane’d about the land. 
This fiend to quell his fword Cervantes 
drew, 
A trufty Spanith blade, Toledo true ; 
Her talifinans and magic wand He broke— 
Knights, genii, cattles vanifh’d into 
fmoke. 

But now, the dear delicht of later years, 
The younger fifter of Romance appears ; 
Lefs folemn is her air, her drift the fame, 
And Novel her enchanting, charming name. 
Romance might ftrike our grave forefathers’ 

pomp 5 
But Novel for our buck and lively romp! 
Caffandra’s folios now no longer read, 
See, two neat pocket volumes in their ftead ! 
And then fo fentimental is the ftile, 
So chafte, yet fo bewitching all the while! 
Plot and elopement, paflion, rape, and 
rapture, 
The total fum of ev’ry dear—dear—chapter. 

Tis not alone the fmall-talk andthe finart, 
*Tis Novel moft beguiles the female heart. 
Miis reads—the melts—the fighs—Love 

fteals upon her— 
And then—alas, poor girl!—good night, 
poor honour! 

* * Thus of our Polly having lightly fpoke, 
* Now, for our author !|—but without a joke : 





* Thefe lines were added by Mr. Garrick, on 


‘ Though wits and journals who ne'er 
¢ fbb’d before, 
Have laid this bantling at a certain door, 
Where, lying flore of faults, they'd 
* fain heap move, 
I now declare it, asa ferious truth, 
’Tis the firft folly of a fimple youth, 
Caught and deluded by our harlot plays :— 
Then crufh not in the fhell this infant 
« Bayes! 
Fxert your favour toa young beginner, 
Nor ule the tlripling like a batter’d fianer! 
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THIS piece is calculated to put 2 ftop 
to that literary contagion, which has fpread 
fo fait, and raided fuch a number of volumes 
in the novel flrain, that the writers of them 
feem to have quite deferted the ftandard of 
common fenfe, and pot a Jitt!e contributed to 
corrupt our ftyle by an unaatural fwell of 
diStion. The latent intention is no other; 
but the apparent is to induce our young La- 
dies to the ftudy of fomething more benefi- 
cial to themfelves, and fociety, than novel- 
reading: And, indeed, fome of them have 
their heads fo ftuffed with novels, that every 
good difpofition of their minds, which in 
pure nature were many, are abfolutely bu- 
ried and loft by the crude leffons they imbibe 
from thefe impure fountains.—The perfons 
of the drama are Mr. HONEYCOMBE, 
LepGeER, and ScrRIBBLE; and Mrs. Ho- 
NEYCOMBE, Potty, and Nurse: The 
charafters and plot will beft appear by paf- 
fing in review the feveral {cenes. 

In fcene the firft, an apartment in Ho- 
neycombe’s houfe, Polly appears in extalies, 
reading and making her comments upon a 
novel; ¢ This is a moft beautiful paifage, 
fays fhe, ‘I proteft! Well, a novel for my 
money! Lord, Lord, my ftupid papa has 
no tafte; he has no notion of humour and 
character, and the fenfibility of delicate feel- 
ing.’ Seeing Nurfe enter, the atks,—* Did 


its being reported, that he was the author of this 


piece 5 and, however humorous and poetical, contain as ftuict matter of fact as the dullest proic, 
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you fee him? Did you give him my le‘ter ? 
Did he write? Will he come? Shall I tte 
him? Have you got the anfiver in your 
pocket?’ Nuife telling her, that he received 
the letter with all imaginable tranfports of 
love, but that fhe could not fay for an an- 
fwer, Poily began to wonder how he fhould 
convey it; as, whether he would tquee'e it, 
as he did the laft, into the chicken-houte in 
the garden ; or write it in lemon juice, and 
fend it in a book Ike blank paper ; or throw 
it into the houfe, inclofed in an orange 
Thele ftratagems fhe had learned in novels, 
which, in her opinion, were the only things 
to teach a girl life, the way of the world, 
lave, and elegant fancies. € Do you think, 
added fhe, that [ fhould have fo good a no- 
tion of love fo early, if I had not read no- 
veils? Did not I make a conqueit of Mr. 
Scribble in a fingle night at a dancing? But 
my crofs papa will hardly ever Jet me go 
out.—And then I know life as well as if I 
had been in the beau monde all my days. I 
can tell the nature of a mafquerade as well 
as if I had been at twenty. I long fora 
mobbing {cheme with Mr. Scribble to the 
wo-fhilling gallery, or a {nug party a little 
way out of town, in a poft-chatie—and then 
IT have fach a head tull of intrigues and con- 
trivances.’—Here the nuife interrupting her, 
that fhe had much need of contrivances, her 
papa and mamma being fuily refolved to 
murry her to Mr. Ledger, Polly brifkly re- 
plies, that fhe will marry Mr. Scribble, and 
not Mr. Ledger, whether papa or mamma 
chufe it or no; that fheintendsto run away, 
it being a common thing for a girl, when her 
parents Bre obitinate and ill-natured ahont 
marrying her; that it was juft fo with Betiy 
Thompton, and Sally Wilkins, and Cla 
rinda, and Leonora in the Hifto yof Dick 
Carelefs, and Julia in the Adventures of 
‘Tom Ramble, and fifty others; and that fhe 
had as much right to elope as they had, ha- 
ving as much love and ipirit as the bett of 
them.— Then fhe proceeds to give the cha- 
racters of her papa, mamma, and My, Led- 
ger. Her papa and mamma, fhe fays, are 
aiways fondimg with one another, when 
their old-age fhould rather muke them think 
of their grave; and her papa, efpecially, 
feems pleafed with the broken accents of his 
tame dove, without being able to perceive 
that they proceed not from atfeftien to him, 
but from her nervous diforder, particularly 
when fhe has hada cordial or two. As for 
Mr. Ledger, her utter aversion, he had no- 
thing to recommend him, but his news from 
the “Change, his ‘Change- alley wit, his 30 
per cent, and ttocks rifen one and a haif 
znd three eighths ; in fhort, ail three would 
anake fine charaéters for a novel.——When 
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fhe had done decanting in this manner, 
Nurfe faii the would go down ftairs, and 
watch if ibe coaft was clear, in cale of a let 
ter. She toon returns with a band-bex, in 
which a milliner’s "prentice had brought a 
new cap and ruffles, and, wrapped up in 
them, a letter to Polly from her lover Scrib- 
ble. The letter contained three or four 
fheets, and Polly, dipping into different 
places, reads thefe words: * Joy of my foul 
—only hope—eternal blifs—the cruel blatts 
of coynefs and difdain blow out the flame of 
love, but then the virgin breath of kindnels 
and compaffion blows it in again.’—‘ Pro- 
digious pretty! isn’t it, nurle? faid Polly, 
kufing the letter. Oh! he’s a dear man; 
Oh! dear, {weet Mr. Scribble. 

In fcene the tecond, Mr. and Mrs. Ho- 
neycombe, at breakfait in another apart- 
ment, jultify, by their behaviour in kiffing 
and fondling, the character given of them. 
He tells her, that he had concluded every 
thing with Mr. Ledger, the day before, in 
regard to Polly's wedding him, and that he 
expeCted him every minute. Accordingly 
Ledger enters, and, being in haite to have 
an interview with his future bride, becaufe 
it was then eleven o'clock and ‘I’ransfer- 
day, and that he was to be at the Bank be- 
fore twelve, withont fail; Mrs. Honeycombe 
goes to call her daughter, and, having in- 
troduced her to Ledger, the old couple leave 
them both together.—Polly, intending to 
indulge herfelf wih a few airs of diftant 
flirtation at firft, and then to treat him like a 
dog, atked if he ever read the Hiltory of 
Emilia? * Not I, Mf, not I—aniwered he ; 
I have no time to think of fuch things—I 
hardly ever read any thing, except the Daily 
Adveriiter, or the Litt at Lloyd's — nor 
write neither—I keep a dozen clerks for no- 
thing in the world elle, but to write.—Bu- 
fineis mutt be done, Mifs!—We have large 
returns, and the balance mutt be kept on the 
right fide, you know—In regard to lalt year 
now—our returns, from the firlt of January 
to the laft of December, fitty-nine, were to 
the amount of 60,0001. We clear, upon an 
average, at the rate of twelve per cent. Cait 
up the twelves in 60,000, snd you may 
make a pretty good guels at our nett profits. 
—But no matier for that—you mut know, 
Mifs, that you are on the debtor-fide in my 
books—{fuppole we fhould compound this 
matter, and ftrike a balance in favour of 
both parties—] like your perfon, family, 
fortune, the omniums, and don’t care how 
large a premium I give for them—There’s 
the fum total—Come, Mifs, let’s both fet 
our hands to it, and fign and feal the agree- 
ment, without lofs of time, or hinderance of 
bufinefs.” § Not fo faft, Sir, not fo fait, 
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replies Polly ; let the per contra be exa- 
mined, and you will find, that I hate and 
deteit, loathe and abhor you; that your fight 
is fhocking to me, your converfation odious, 
and your pafion cc ontemptible : You area 
vile book of arithmetic, a table of pounds, 
fhillings, and pence—you are uglier than a 
figure of eight, and more tirefome than the 
multiplication-tabie—there’s the fam roial.’ 
—Mr. Ledger, highly affronted at this re- 
ception, complains to the father; Polly 
pleads to him, that the has an imuperable 
patfion for her dear Mr. Scrabble; he, ina 
rage, infitts upon keeping her confined to 
her chamber ; curling at the fame time thofe 
abominable books, the novels, which have 
infpired her with fo much indifcretion and 
difobedience. 

The third fcene changes to Polly's apart- 
ment, where Scribble, difguifed in a livery, 
has been conveyed by the nurfe: Hearing 
Polly and the father making towards the 
chamber, and hot words between them, he 
hides himfelf in her clofet. Polly is locked 
up, and the key of the chamber given into 
her mamina’s cuflody. She fits down to 
write to Mr. Scribble immediately. Her 
father, by way of precaution, had before 
fearched and cleared her chamber of pen, 
ink, and paper; but fhe, -experienced in 
novel-arts, had got an ink-horn in her pin- 
cufhion, and a cafe of pens and fome paper 
inher fan. Scribble furprifes her with em - 
braces, when the had but juft written: ¢ I 
am now in the moft cruel confinement ; fly 
then, oh fly to me on the wings of love ; re- 
leafe me from this horrid gaol, and imprifon 
mein your arms.” She {creams out; the 
father, hearing the noife, re-enters; Scrib- 
ble is made to lie under the table ; fhe art- 
fully declares, that, if there had been any 
noite, it muft have proceeded from her fall- 
ing into fome philofophical reverie ; how- 
ever, the father feizes upon the writing 
moveables, before fhe had time to hide 
them, and, going out again and locking the 
door, defires her, with a fcornful laug gh, to 
make love now to the table. 

Scribble fallies from his lurking hole ; 
and, whilft he and Polly entertain each o- 
ther with refined fentiments and declarations 
of love in the novel ftrain, the nurfe fteals 
the key of Polly's chamber from her mittrefs, 
who was faft afleep by taking an extraordi- 
nary glalfs of her cordial. Polly and her jo- 
ver make their efcape, and thekey is brought 
back by the nurfe, undifcovered: But Mr. 
Ledger, having feen a ftrange footman put 
her into achair at the corner of the ftreet, 
apprifes the father of the elopement. The 
diftuibances and confufion are very great 
within-doors, elpecially to account ior the 
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opening the chamber-door, and Mrs. Ho- 
neycombe's being iti!l in pofleffion of the 
key. Ledger and a whole pofle go after 
Miss Polly ; ; the and her lover are made cap- 
tives 3; Scri bble is difcoveied by Ledger to 
be an Attorney’s clerk, and the father 
knows him to be the nurfe’s nephew: Led- 
ger alfo, hereupon, declines being Polly's 
hufband ; poor old Honeycombe vows ven- 
geance againit Scribble and the uurfe, and 
concludes in a rage, with the‘e words :—— 
¢ Zounds, I thali run mad with vexation— 
I fhall—Was ever man fo heartily provok'd ? 
—You fee now what a fituation I am in!— 
Inftead of happinets and jollity,—my friends 
and farnily about me,—a wedding and a 
dance,—and every thing as it fhould be,— 
here am I, left by mytelf,—deterted by my 
intended fon-in-law,—bully'd by an Attor- 
ney’s clerk—-my daughter mad—my wife in 
the vapours—and all's in confufion.—This 
comes of cordials and novels. —Zounds, 
your ftomachics are the devil—and a man 
might as well turn his daughter loofe in Co- 
vent-garden, as tru(t the cultivation of ber 
mindto A CircuLaTinc Liprary. 


EpILocue, written by Mr. GaRRICK. 
Spoken by Mis POPE. 
Enter, as Polly, laughing—Ha! ha! ha!— 
My poor papa’s in woeful agitation— 
While I, the cane, feel here, [ftriking her 
bofom] no palpitation 

We girls of reading, and iuperior notions, 

Who from the fountain-head drink love's 
{weet potions, 

Pity our parents, when fuch paffion blinds 
"em, 

One hears the good folks rave—One never 
minds ’cm. 

Till thefe dear books infus'd their foft ingre- 
dients, 

Afham’d and fearful, I was all obedience. 

Then my good tather did not ftorm in vain, 

I blufh’d and cry’d—* I'll ne’er do fo again :° 

But now no bugbears can my {pirit tame, 

I’ve conquer’d fear—And almoft conquer’d 
fhame ; 

So much thefe dear inftrustors change and 
win us, 

Without their light we ne'er fhould know 
what's In us : 

Here we at once fupply our childifh wants— 

Novels are hot-beds for your forward plants. 

Not only fentiments refine the foul, 

But hence we learn to be the {mart and drole ; 

Each awkward circumftance for laughter 
ferves, 

From nurfe’s nonfenf& to my mother’s nerves : 

Tho’ parent tell us, that our genius lies 

in mending linnen, and in making pies, 

Teta I fet 
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T fet fuch formal precepts at defiance, 

That preach up prudence, neatnefs, and 
compliance : 

Leap thefe old bounds, and boldly fet the 
pattern, 

To be a wit, philofopher, and flattern— 


O! did all maids and wives my fpirit feel, 
We'd make this topfy-turvy world to reel : 
Let us to arms !—Our fathers, hufbands, 

dare ! 
Novels will teach us ail the art of war: 


Our tongues will ferve for trumpet and for 
drum ; 

T'll be your leader-—General Honeycombe ! 
Too long has human nature gone attray, 
Daughters fhould govern, parents fhould o- 

bey ; 
Man fhould fubmit, the moment that he weds, 
And hearts of oak fhould yield to wifer heads : 
I fee you fmile, bold Britons !|—But’tis true— 
Beat you the French ;—But let your wives 
beat you.— 


The BRITISH Mufe, containing original Poems, Songs, &c. 
Th Marcatte BALLAD. 


From court and from country, by coach or by hoy, Let the 





< fea now invite you, and plea-fure employ: Ye citlings and wit--lings, ye 





fops and ye fair, For-fake the dull town, andto Mar-gate re-pair, For-—~ 
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For coolnefs the Beach, and the Rope-walk for 
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Nor can Tunbridge, fo fam'd for its rock-work 
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With our cliffs, and our grottos, and fhell-work 
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3. 
Tell us not of King Nafh and the glories of Bath ; 
What avails his white hat? ’Tis a falchion of 
Jath 
A fway more extenfive our Monarch maintains, 
By fmiles c’er the nymphs, and by frowns o’er 
the {wains. 


For crofs the wide aie Cupid hither has flown, 

From Cyprus to Margate transferring his throne : 

All glory but drefs is a toil and a trouble ; 

And, though fingle our lives, yet our ruffles are 
double *, 


For woodbine and jeff "mine, and violets and rofes, 

So vulgar, fo fit for indelicate nofes, 

Flow’rs far more polite at our milliners grow, 

Such as bloom the whole year, not for fragrance, 
but thow *, 


For rides and repafts, we can fafely rely on 

Mount Pleafant, the Light-houfe, and fam’d Dan- 
delion : 

How fine at a diftance the profpeét of France ! 

And, under a hedge, how delightful the dance! 


Je 
Such pinks and fuch lilies abound at our ball, 
As vie with St, James’s and rival Guildhall ; 
And, from Adam to Miller, in fruits and in 
flow’rs, 
No gard’ner has tafte and experience like ours, 


Tho’ your lap-dogs, ye fair, are moft cruelly flain, 

One dip in our Lethe will banifh your pain : 

Hafte away then from London, and never more 
figh 

For pugs—or for hufbands, while Neptune is nigh. 


* Alluding to a certain Gentleman who wears 
double ruffles and an artificial nofegay. 


Reasons for the Immortality of the bu- 
man SOUL, drawn from the Contempt of 
Death in the better Sort of Spirits, and 
Srom the Fear of Death in wicked Souls. 


OR heav’n, the better fouls do oft defpife 
&The body's death, and do it oft defire ; 
For, when on earth the burden’d balance lies, 
The empty part is lifted up the higher. 


But, if the body’s death the foul fhould kill, 
Then Death muft needs againft her nature be; 
And, were it fo, all fouls would fly it ftill, 
For Nature hates and fhuns her contrary : 


For all things elfe, which Nature makes to be, 
Their being to preferve are chiefly taught ; 
For, though fome things defire a change to fee, 

Yet never thing did long to turn to nought, 


If then by death the foul were quenched quite, 
She could not thus againft her nature run ; 

Since ev'ry fenfelefs thing, by Nature’s light, 
Doth prefervation feek, deftruction fhun : 


Nor could the world’s beft fpirits fo much err, 
If Death took all, that they fhould all agree 
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Before this life their honour to prefer ; 
For what is praife to things that nothing be ? 


Again; if by the body's prop the ftand, 
If on the body’s life her life depend, 
As Meleager’s on the fatal brand, 
The body’s good fhe only would intend : 


We fhould not find her half fo brave and bold, 
To lead it to the wars, and to the feas, 

To make it fuffer watchings, hunger, cold, 
When it might feed with plenty, reft with eafe. 


Doubtlefs, all fouls have a furviving thought ; 
Therefore of death we think with quiet mind ; 
But, if we think of being turn’d to nought, 
A trembling horror in our fouls we find. 


And, as the bettcr fpirit, when fhe doth bear 
A {corn of Death, doth fhew the cannot die ; 
So, when the wicked foul Death’s face doth 
fear, 
E’en then fhe proves her own eternity. 


For, when Death’s form appears, fhe feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguifhment ; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 
That fo the might all future ill prevent ; 


But the doth doubt what after may befal ; 
For Nature’s law accufeth her within, 

And faith, ‘ ’Tis true, that is affirm’d by all, 
That after death there is a pain for fin.” 


Then fhe, which hath been hoodwink’d from her 
birth, 
Doth firft herfelf within Death’s mirror fee 5 
And, when her body doth return to earth, 
She firft takes care how fhe alone fhall be. 


Who ever fees thefe irreligious men 
With burden of a ficknefs weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And vowing of their fouls to ev’ry faint ? 


When was there ever curied atheift brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 

That bleffed Pow’r, which he had fet at nought, 
Scorn’d, and blafphemed all his life before ? 


Thefe light vain perfons ftill are drunk and mad 
With furfeitings and pleafures of their youth ; 
But, at their deaths, they are freth, fober, fad, 
Then they difcern, and then they fpeak, the 
truth. 


If then all fouls, both good and bad, do teach, 
With gen’ral voice, that fouls can never die, 
Tis not man’s flatt’ ring glofs, but Nature's fpeech, 

Which, like God’s oracle, can never lie, 


Tranjlation of the 19th Ode of Anacreon. 
WE OUGHT TO DRINK, 
HE thirfty earth fucks up the fhow’rs 
Which from his urn Aquarius pours ; 
The trees, which wave their boughs profule, 
Imbibe the earth’s prolific juice ; 
The fea, in his prodigious cup, 
Dsinks all the rain and rivers up 5 : 
The 
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The fun too thirfts, and ftrives to drain 

The fea, the rivers, and the rain ; 

And nightly, when ais courfe is run, 

The merry moon drinks up the fun. 
Then give me wine, and tell me why, 

My friends, fhould all things drink but I? 


The 16th Ode of the fecond Book of Horace 
imitated. 


HE weary failor calls for eafe, 
When winds turmoil the angry feas, 
And not a moon or {tar to guide 
His dreary courfe along the tide ; 
When half the fky in thow’rs deicends, 
And wind the gilded ftreamer rends ; 
Bles’d he within the hut, he cries, 
Now bends in reft his peaceful eyes, 
Or hears the tempeft idly rave ; 
No av’rice tempts him to the wave, 


Turn to the noify camp your eye, 
There care corrodes, and {tarts the figh. 
Shew me the man, among them all, 

Who drove o’er Minden’s plains the Gaul ; 
When Broglio’s ranks at diflance rife, 
And cannon murmur through the fkies 5 
But would forego the breath of fame, 

And live at eafe without a name. 


Tis not the fath, the gown, the robe, 
Thefe gilded baits that catch the mob, 
Or tides of flatt’rers at the door, 

Can paint with blifs the pafling hour ; 
Or half the cares within controul, 
And calm the tumults of the foul. 


Nor can the dome or lofty wall, 
Or guards that croud the tyrant’s hall, 
With all their inftruments of wars, 
Exclude the dark invading cares ; 
Around the bed of flate they fly, 

And dafh the guilty cup of joy. 


More happy he whofe guiltlefs mind 
Is to his native fields confin’d, 
Blefs'd with his {tate ; and craves no more 
‘Than Heav’n allow’d his fires before ; 
Who fees his frugal table fpread, 
Beneath the roof his fathers made ; 
No care by day difturbs his breaft, 
He fteeps by night his brows in reft. 


Whence all thefe fchemes, this wild uproar, 

Since life itfelf fhall foon be o'er ? 

Why do we, with advent’rous eyes, 

See other funs in other fkies ? 

Or pant where Indian billows roll ? 

Or freeze beneath the Arétic pole ? 

In vain we fly deftructive Care, 

The monfter in our breafts we bear. 


Go, then, forfake your calm retreat, 
Cringe at the portals of the great ; 
Attend the gaudy venal train, 

Throw virtue off, to raife your gain ; 
Or fpread your canvas to the gale, 
Or court the mufes in the vale ; 

If Rill in forrow you repine, 

Fly for relief to whores and wine, 
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In vain you fly from inbred woe ; 
Care climbs the veifel’s painted prow: 
Care haunts the palace ot the great, 
And hovers round the dark retreat : 
Cure clouds the fair-one’s lovely face, 
And floats within the fparkiing gials ¢ 
Ev'n round the fprightly mufe it flies, 
And taints the numbers as they rife. 


If life you want undafh’d with woe, 

Serene enjoy the initant now ; 

Nor ills you left behind deplore, 

Nor eye the giant-grict before : 

If Fortune fhines, enjoy the ray, 

And {mile her very gloom away : 

Let tempefts fweep and billows roar, 
The ftorm of life fhall foon be o'er. 


Some perifh in their youthful bloom ; 
With age fome wither to the tomb ; 
Heav’n, as a curle, to fome fupplies 
The years to others it denies ; 

What can the longeft liver do, 
But fee a greater train of woe ? 

Be yours in public life to thine, 

With all the glory of your line ; 

To rule the battle’s noify tide, 

Or Britain’s great concerns te guide ; 
Teach virtue to a venal throng, 
While Senates liften to your tongue, 
To me my fortune, more fevere, 
Has only giv’n a mind fincere ; 

A fpark of genius to pals o’er 

The tedious dulnefs of the hour ; 

A ioul that can a knave defpife, 
And eye the great with carcleis eyes. 


On the SA1LOR’s Return. 


From Thomas and Sally, a aew mujical 
Entertainment. 


ROM ploughing the ocean, and thrafhing 
Monfieur, 
In old England we’re landed once more ; 
Your hands, my brave comrades; halloo, boys, 
what cheer 
For a failor that’s juft come afhore ? 


Thofe heét’ring blades thought to fcare us, no 
doubt, 
And to cut us and flafh us—Morblieu ! 
But hold there, avaft, they were plaguily out ; 
We have flic’d them, and pepper'd them too. 


Then courage, my hearts, your own confequence 
know, 
Yon invaders fhall foon do you right ; 
The lion may roufe when he hears the cuck crow, 
But fhould never be put in a fright, 


You've only to fhun your nonfenfical jars, 
Your damn’d party and idle conteft ; 

And Jet ail your ftrife be, like us honeft tars, 
Who fhali fight for his country the beft. 


A feafaring {park if the maids can atieét, 
Bid the fimpering gipfies look to’t ; 
Scund bottoms they'll find us, in ev'ry refpe&, 
And our pockets well Jaden to boot, r 
The 
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The landfmen, mayhap, in the way of difcourfe, 
Have more art to perfuade and the like 3 

But ’ware thofe falfe colonrs, for better for worfe 
Is the bargain we’re willing to ftrike. 


Now long live the King, may he profperous reign, 
Of no power, no fattion afraid ; 

May Britain’s proud flag ftill exult o’er the main, 
At ail points of the compafs difplay d. 


No quickfands endanger, no ftorms overwhelm, 
Steady, fteady, and fafe may the fail ; 

No camae plots e’er fit at her helm, 
Or her anchor of liberty fail. 





Fragment of ancient Funglith Poetry. 
Ona WINTER. 
HE wrathful winter, ’proaching on apace, 
Wath blu® ring biafis had all ybarr’d the 
treen 5 
And old Saturnus, with his frofty face, 
W th chili ld had piere’d the tender green, 


x cold had 
The ma ntles 1 rent whevein enwrapped been 








The Political Siate of Evrorpe, 


Fournal of the War in Germany. 


HE hattle of the 3d of November !2/, in 

the neighbourhood of Tergau, in Saxony, 

was, by all accounts, one of the mot obftinate, 

bloody, and beft-fought of any in the courlfe ot 

It has ¢oft beth armies abundance of 

men, and yet it is fo far from foftening the 

minds of the contending parties, that it iecms 

only to have wiictted their appetites for the fhed- 
ding of more biood, 

As we intend, in the Supplement to the pre- 
fent volume of this Magazine, to give an accurate 
whole-fheet plan, elegantly engraved, of this fa- 
mous battle, we fhall refrve the Pruffian account 
of it till then; but fhall here infert the particu: 
-" of it, as publifhed at Vienna, by authority. 

The } King 2 of Pruttia having pafied the E ibe, 
near Detiau, on the 26:h of O&od: r, and the ar- 
my of the iimpire having thereupon retired, by 
Duben, to Leipfic, Marfhal Daun went to incamp 
at Eulenburg, “in order to cover Leipfic and Tor- 
gau as much as poffible, But, it appearing, from 
the motions of the encmy, that their princtpal de- 
fign was to advance towards the Elbe, our army 
took its pofition within reach of ‘Torgau, with 
the right at t Zinaa, and the left at the eminences 
of Siphtz: The body of rcferve occupied the 
hei ights of Gs ro{witz, and the grenadiers were 
placed at Weidenhayn. The enemy’s army ha- 
ving, upon this, marched again, by their right, 
towards Eulenburg, the corps under Count Lafci 
potted itfelf at Mockrehna, 

“ On the 2d of November the Pruffian army 
began its march again, from the heights of Pa- 
{chwiiz, and came and incamped at Schilda ; 
upon which the Marth: al made his army wheel 
about, fo that his right was cn the heights of Sip- 
litz, and his left at Zinna. ‘The corps de referve 
alio wheeled abcut at Grofwitz, where it was 
al] the grenadiers from Weidenhayn, ex- 
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The gladfome groves, that now lay overthrown, 
The tapets torn, and ev’1y bloom down blown, 


The foil, that erft fo feemly was to feen, 
Was all defpoiled of her beauty’s hue ; 
And ioot-freffi fiow'rs, wherewith the fummer’s 
veen 
Had clad the earth, now Boreas” blafts down 
blew ; 
And {mall fowls, flocking, in their fongs did rue 
The winter’s wrath, wherewith each thing defac’d 
In woeful wife bewail’d the fummer pait, 


Hawthorn had fof his motley livery, 
The naked twigs were fhivering all for cold 5 
And, dropping down the tears abundantly, 
Each thing, methought, with weeping eye me 
told 
The cruel feafon, rg 
Mylelf within, for I was gott: 
Into the fields whereas I walk about. 








me with-hold 


n out 


When, lo, the night, with mifty mantles fpread, 
*Gan dark the day and dim the azure tkies, 


Sc. 
From the GAZETTE. 


cepting three battalions, which, with Bathiani’s 
dragoons, were detached to Vogellang, behind 
them ; and General Lafci, leaving his fecond line 
at Lotwig, incemped at the great lake of Torgau. 

“ Such was the ftate of things when the King of 
Prouffia mz cea from his camp at Schilda, on the 
3¢, before day, with the greateft part of his for- 
cS. General Hulfen, directing his march by 
Audenhayn and Wildenhayn, and leaving Wei- 
denhayn a little on his right, had rejoined his 
Naje ft: - Generai Ried, who was at Werdenhay my, 
had cannenaded General Hulfen very brifkly, but 
could not ftop his march, which he continued 
through the woods, behind our right. Another 
corps of the enemy, or, to {peak more properly, 
the reit of the Pruffian army, commanded by Ge- 
neral Zicthen, filed oft, near Klitfchen, by the 
read called Butter-Strafle, towards the Leipfic 
road, and from thence marched to the road that 
leads to the great lake of Torgau, 

* Informed of thefe movements, the Marfhal 
again changed his front, and inftantly made his 
army reiume its former pofiticn, Artillery was 
carricd to all the eminences near 3 and, in fhort, 
every thing was done that was proper to inable 
them to wait, with hopes of fuccefs, the ene- 
my’s attack, To avoid al] embarraffment during 
the action, the tents and baggage were likewife 
fent over the Elbe. M. de Lafci, part of whofe 
corps was incamped at the great lake of Torgau, 
and part at Lofwig, (becaufe the Pruffians, leav- 
ing Weidenhayn on their right, had marched by 
the wood) placed his infantry between Zinna and 
Torgau, and pofted his cavalry towards the Leip- 
fic road, 

‘ As to the reft, as we coyld not exactly know 
what the enemy were doing, either in the woods, 
or behind us, we waited in this pofition till they 
Avout twe in the afternoon, 
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firft their cavalry appeared in the plain, between 
Neiden and Zinna ; the infantry afterwards fhew- 
ed themielves at the edge of the weod, oppofite 
to the center of our army ; but the fmart fire of 
our cannon kept the cavalry from advancing on 
the plain ; nor did their foot venture to leave the 
wood, Man while, General Ziethen had alfo 
begun to come out of the wood, oppofite to Khit- 
{chen, keeping up a conftant fire with his artille- 
sy ; whereupon the Marshal ordered a part of the 
fecand line to make head againft him, and fent 
them fome artillery, which, as well as that of 
Laici’s corps, was ferved with gicat fuccefs, 

** Some time after, the Prufiian infantry, com- 
manded by the King in perfon, advanced, from 
the wood, upon our left: Our artillery was im- 
mediately turned againft them ; and the grena- 
Gie:s, as well as the corps of referve, were placed 
behind our left, to fuftain it more effectually. 
Thefe two corps had fcarce got to their deftina- 
tion, when the whole of the enemy’s foot came 
out, and engaged firft our center, and afterwards 
our right and our left. 

** In this attack, the enemy were foon repulfed ; 
fo that the greateft part of their infantry was dri- 
ven back to the wood ; but, as the troops that 
were in purfuit of the run-aways could not be im- 
mediately replaced by others, the reft of the enc- 
my’s infantry compelled fome battalions of the 
corps de referve to make a movement backwards. 
The Marfhal put himfelf at the head of thote 
battalions, who were fuftained by fome cavalry, 
which he had brought up ; and all the horfe and 
foot of the corps de referve having likewife ad- 
vanced, as well as the corps of grenadiers and ca - 
rabineers, the enemy’s foot were ab{clutely put to 
flight along the front. 

“ The infantry and cavalry of our corps de re- 
ferve, and the grenadiers, did not content them- 
felves with the advantages they had juft gained : 
They drove the enemy into the wood ; and it was 
upon this occafion that a part of the enemy’s ca- 
valry found means to break into fome regiments 
of foot of our right, the ground not permitting 
a fecond line to beformed there. This maneuvre 
of the Pruffian cavalry wou!d undoubtedly have 
been attcnded with fatal confequences to us, had 
not the cavalry of uur right, by their fingular bra- 
very, drove them back, and thereby dilengaged 
our infantry, 

“ After this, the greateft part of the King of 
Pruffia’s two lines, and of his referve, were repul- 
fed, with very great lofs, in the furious attacks 
they repeatedly made, in which our artillery did 
the greateft exccution ; and the encmy were com- 
pelled to regain the wood, with the lofs of their 
cannon. ‘The Marthal, who had been fhot throug: 
the leg, at the head of the infantry of the referve, 
now cauted his wound to be dretied ; and, night 
coming cn, ordered himtelf to be carried to Tor- 
gau, after refigning the command, provifionally, 
to Couat O'Donnel, General of horie, 

*¢ During thefe tranfaétions, our fecond line 
and Lafci’s corps had been conftantly engaged with 
General Ziethen, till he began to march towards 
his left, between Grofwitz and Siplitz (after fet- 
ting fire to the laft of thofe villages) in order to 


engage alfo the infantry of our left. The fire of 
the {mall arms did not ceafe, even when night 
came on. The enemy's foot had been repul- 
fed two feveral times, though the corps un- 
der General Ziethen had been joined by fome 
foot from the King’s army, which had time 
to form again. ‘The enemy’s horfe, which 
had returned into the plain of Nieden, had alfo 
been repulfed by the cavalry of our right, which, 
till then, had conftantly obferved the troops under 
General Ziethen, In fhort, by the unanimous 
report of feveral of our people, who had been made 
prifoners, but had found means to get back when 
the encmy were put to the route, the King of 
Pruffia had a¢tually retired, in the greateft difor- 
der, towards Wittemberg. 

“* The infantry of cur Jeft were neverthelefs 
overpowered by the incredible fatigue they had un- 
dergone ; befides, they had not one cartridge Icft : 
Several of the Generals who commanded them 
were wounded, and night prevented the fending 
them freth troops and more ammunition. In thefe 
circumftances, they were under a neceility of re- 
moving a little, in the dark, from the lait of the 
eminences of Siplitz, which was thereupen occu- 
pied by General Ziethen’s whole force united. 

** Our army pailed the night on the field of 
battle, ftill keeping a part of the heights ; and 
the Prwffian General remained on the eminence 
he had juft taken pofleffion of. The uninterrupt- 
ed fire from two in the afternoon till near eight 
at night, had confumed all the ammunition for 
the artillery and {mall arms ; there was {carce any 
profpeét of being able to diflodge the encmy next 
day from the heights, where they had time to 
e‘tablifh themfelves fo firmly during the night ; 
thofe heights commanded our army, fo that its 
pofition was not tenable: It was therefore refol- 
ved to make the army crofs the Elbe, and to caufe 
the corps under General Lafci to march by the 
left fide of the river, towards Belgern, for the fake 
ot fubfiftence, 

«* All this was executed in the beft order, and 
with the greateft tranquillity ; the carriages that 
pafied the Elbe with the army did not leave a fin- 
gle wheel behind; the three bridges of boats, 
thrown over near ‘Torgau, were taken up w:th- 
out any moleftation ; and that town was previouf- 
ly evacuated, only fome iron guns, the carriages 
ot which were broke, being left in it. The 
country boats employed in the bridges were burnt, 
and the pontcons, being put into the carts, fol- 
Jowed the army, without any oppofition from the 
enemy ; and the army was got iome diftance from 
the Elbe, when we faw fome of the enemy’s horfe 
and hoffars, who took poffeilion of Torgau, whee 
there was nothing for them. 

*€ ‘Thus ended this bloody action, wh'ch per- 
haps hath not had its equal tor many yeare, it we 
confider the extreme vivacity of the fire, and the 
extraordinary obftinacy with which both fides 
fought. Though it hath not had the coniequen- 
ces that were hoped for, it is at leaft certain, that 
it muft add frefh Iuftre to the juft reputation our 
troops had already acquired. 

“© Tt is impoflible as yet to calculate exactly 
our lofs; we conjecture it may amount to ten or 

twelve 
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twelve thoufand, killed, wounded, or mifling. 
An exaét account thail be given of them, as weil 
as of the artillery, which we were obliged to leave 
on the field of battle, for want of horles, many 
being killed or wounded, or gone away. 

« We have taken trom the enemy 3g colours, 
two flandards, and eight pieces of cannon. The 
prifoners we made are Lieutenant-general Finck- 
enftein, Lieutenant-general Bublau ; feveral Co- 
Jonels and Officers of rank ; about 100 other Of- 
ficers ; near 4000 fubalterns, or private men. 
Their lots, to judge by the Pruffians we faw ly- 
ing on the ground where the battle was fought, 
ainounts at leaft to 20,000 1nen,”” 

In confequence of the retreat of the Auftrian 
army, after this battle, the King of Pruflia drew 
near Drefden, and, having quitted Meitlen, ad- 
vanced to Unkeridorff: Some of his troops have 
actually taken poffeffion of Freyberg ; fo that his 
Pruffian Majefty’s pofition is nearly the fame as 
at the opening of the prefent campaign. Howe- 
ver the campaign is not yet at an end: The Auf- 
trians feem determined to keep Drefden. Since 
the junction of Generals Lafci, Beck, and Ma- 
guire, their army may amount to $0,000 men, 
befides the reintorcement which General Laudoha 
has tent from Silefia, ‘This army is now incamp- 
ed on the heights of Plauen, under the command 
of Count O'Donnel. General Maguire hath re- 
fumed the command in Drefden, The King of 
Praffia’s head-quarters are at Meiflen, from 
whence we are informed, that he has detached a 
body of about 8000 men, in cavalry, intantry, 
and huffars, under the gommand of the Generals 
Sallern, Afcherfleben, and Linden, to march 
through Thuringe towards Gottingen, and there 
act in concert with Prince Ferdinand, in his pre- 
fent operations againft that place. ‘Chis corps 
was in motion the 26th of November ; and, it is 
fuppofed, joined his Serene Highnefs’s army the 
6th of December, Exclufive of this reinforce- 
ment, the King has likewife fent another, of 
about 1500 men, drawn from the garrifon of 
Magdeburg, to General Kielmanfege, who com- 
mands a detached corps of the Allied army, in 
the neighbourhood of Gottingen. General Hul- 
fen being on his march to Chemnitz, the army 
of the Empire retired, in the night of the 21 
paft, towards Hoff, in Franconia ; and the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, upon this intelligence, likewife 
Jeft Weimar the 22d, and marched to Arnftadt. 

The Auftrians evacuated Landfhut, in Silefia, 
on the s9th of November, leaving behind them 
16,000 ammunition-luaves, befides a confidera- 
ble quantity of forage, 
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Our laft advices relating to the Ruffians men- 
tion, with confidence, their retreat towards the 
Vittula, and the Generals Czernichew and Tot- 
tleben having actualiy evacuated all the places 
they had in Brandenburg, as alfo fome advanta- 
ges which General Werner had gained over fome 
Ruffian parties in their retreat, 


We have received information, that Prince Fer- 
dinand of Bruntfwic had quitted his head-quarters 
at Ovilgunne, and pafied the Wefer, and was ac- 
tually, on the 18th of November, at Uflar ; 
from whence it was fuppoted that fome vigore 
attempts would be made to diflodge the Frene 
frog the pofis they occupy on this fide of the ri- 
ver Wefer, The Generals Dicpenbroek and Lack - 
ner were ordered from the fide of the Hartz, to fe- 
cond his Serene Highneds’s operations. 

The 28th ult. in the evening, General Breiten- 
back was ardered to drive the French from their 
intrenchments, near Heidemunden, which he ac- 
complithed, after an obftinate defence, which coft 
the Allies many brave Officers, Put, within a 
few days after, the ‘ace of affairs changed on the 
Werra, Senfible of the great importance of the 
poft of Heidemunden, feized the 2gth, for main- 
taining a communication with the counties of 
Eichsteld, Thuringia, and Heile, the French made 
an effort to retake it, and they fucceeded. It is 
probable that they will now attempt to open the 
communication again with Gottingen ; but it 
will coft much blood on both fides. 

They write from the head quarters of the He- 
reditary Prince of Brumiwic, at Kle.n-Recxum, 
as follows : 

“ ‘The enterprife we had refolved to execute 
againit fome of the enemy's advanced pofts has 
been laid afide; becaufe the Officers who com- 
manded in thofe pofts, having got fcent of our 
project, fell back in time to the main body of their 
atmy, which has refumed its former pofition, near 
Schernbeck. However, deferters affure us, that 
they talked much in that army of going into win- 
ter-quarterg, and it was thought the head-quar- 
ters would be fixed at Crevelt. 

Qn our fide, we have begun to throw up ftrong 
intrenchments, and ereét fome batteries all along 
the front of our camp, By all appearances, we 
thall wait here tor the uphhot of Prince Ferdinand’s 
expedition againft Gottingen, We are actuaily 
about fifteen thoufand ‘trong, exclufive of the 
fmall feparate corps potted near Dorften, under 
the command of General Bock. The town of 
Hamm and its dependencies are ordered to fend us 
208,000 rations of forage.” 
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NEWS Foreign and Domefic. 


December 4. 

ESTERDAY morning, between feven 

and eight, his Majefty, attended by their 
Royal Highneffes the Duke of York, and Prince 
William, and Colonel Maitland, fet off from St. 
capes in a coach and fix, for Hyde-Park, where 
uis Majefty and their Royal Highnefits got ont, 
and mounted their horfes; but juft as his Ma- 
jetty was mounting, his horfe reared up, and 
threw hig, but providentially his Majefty receiy- 


ed not the Icaft hurt: His Majefty’s coat and 
hat were a little foiled ; however, he mounted 
again, and took his intended airing, and vetu:ned 
again to St. James’s about nine. 

The fame night his Majefty was at Covent- 
Garden theatre to fec King Henry V. or the Cen- 
queft of France, and was received with loud and 
general acclamations of joy. The King was at- 
tened in the box by his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
thire, Lord Chamberlain ; the Earl of Huntingdon, 

Uu Matter 
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Mafter of the Horfe ; and feveral other great Of- 
ficers. 

Mr. Rich had ereéted, upon this occafion, a 
very magnificent canopy, highly ornamented 
with carving and gilding at the top ; upon which 
was affixed a curious crown, ‘The canopy, the 
fiuted pillars, and the whole box, was hung and 
covered with a rich yellow damatk, elegantly a- 
corned with filver lace ; and on the front was 
embroidered the ftar and garicr. 

The chair the King fat on was new, covered 
with the fame as the box, and embroidered at the 
back with the royal arms, 

As it was natural to fuppofe the accident his 
Majefty received, abovementioned, might eccaton 
different reports and alarm the town, it is 
thovg!:t he was pleated immediately to command 
a freth play, in order, as foon as poffible, to re- 
move the rears of his faithful and loving fub- 
jeals, Notice of the King’s intentions were not 
r he theatre, tll after 32 o'clock, 

December ¢, 

Letters from Lifbon bring the follewing ac- 
count, which does honour to the Commander of 
our icuadron in the Mediterranean: “ When the 
iubic€ls of the crown of Portugal were ordered to 





Joave the Pope’s dominions, Admiral Saunders, 
iuéging that fueh Portuguele of diftinction as 
might be ia hafle to return home, world repair 
to Leghorn fer a pallage, immediately fent an 
exprets to Civita Veechia, to acquaint them, 
that a man of war of 60 guns thould be ready at 
Leghorn to carry them to Lisbon ; accordingly 
they embarked on board the Jerfey man of war, 
and have been landed at Liffon. Amoneft the 
cers was the fon of Den Cavalho, the Por- 
efe Prime Minifter, who took fo kindly this 
inftance of the Englith Admiral’s attenticn to 
derve his countrymen, efpeciatly as fo near a 
relation of his had the benefit of it, that he is 
fince become more friendly to the Britith nation.”’ 
December 6, 

Thurfday came on the election for a Regifter to 
the Society for the Encouragement of Agts, Manu- 
tactures and Commerce, when Mr, Tuckwell 
was choten by a majority of 45, 

December 8, 

Whitehall, December 6. The Court of Di- 
rectors of the Eaft-India Comy auy have received, 
by the way ot Perfia and Aleppo, from the Pre- 
fident and Council of Bombay, the following ad- 
vices, dated the 27th of May laft, 

In our lait advices over Jand, we had the plea- 
fure to inform you of the fuccefs which had at- 
tended the Englith arms at Wondewath and Chet- 
teput 5 and at Arcott, in thofe by the Yarmouth, 
Alto, that Admiral Cornith arrived with his 
{quadron at Fort St. George on the 23d of Febru- 
aty. We have now the fatisfaction to acquaint 
you, that on the 3d inftant we received the agree- 
able news, from the Prefident and Council at Fort 
St. George, that Permacoil and Allumparva had 
urrendeied their garrifons to be prifoners of war. 
Al&, that his Majefty’s thip, Falmouth had 
obliged the Haerlem, a French fhip from Mer- 
guy, to run afhore two Ieacnes to the north- 
ward of Pondicherry, ‘Tlicic fucceties were at-* 









tended with the furrender of the important fet- 
tlement of Karical, on the sth of laft month, to 
the fea and land forces, commanded by Rear-ad- 
miral Cornifh and Major Monfon, with all the 
garrifon pr.foners of war. We are not yet in- 
formed of the number ; but the lofs on our fide, 
was only feven killed and wounded, The ene- 
my is, by this means, reduced to their fingle 
port of Pondicherry. 

The Court of Direétors have alfo received ad- 
vices, by the way of Bafforah, that Pondicherry 
was clofely blocked up by fea and land; and 
that the French horfe, confitting of 400 huffars, 
had deferted to our camp, 

On ‘Tuefday came on to be heard before the 
Ri:ht Honourable Lord Mansfield, at Guildhall, 
the great caufe touching the validity of the patent 
granted by the Crown of the office of Principal 
Regifter of the High Court of Admiralty of 
England, to Godfrey Lee Farrant, Efq; and the 
grant of rhe Lords Commiffioners of the Admi- 
ralty to Richard Higgins, Ef{q; when, after a full 
hearing and moft learned charge, the Srecial Jury 
immediately brought in a verdiet for Mr. Farrant. 

Thorfday 3200 quarters of wheat were entered 
for exportation fcr Lithon, 

Dexernher ¢. 

His Majefty came this day to the Houfe of 
Peers, and was pleafed to give the royal affent to, 

An att for the fupport of his Majeftv’s houf- 
hold, and of the honour and dignity of the Crown 
of Great Britain. 

An a& for cranting an aid to his Majefty, by a 
Jond-tax, to be raifed in Great Britain, for the 
fervice of the year 3761, 

An act for continuing and granting to his 
Majefty certain duties upon malt, mum, cyder, 
aad perry, for the ferwice of the year 1761. 

On Monday morning, about a quarter after 
nine o'clock, Captain John Toone, late Come 
miander of the Young Eagle privateer of Dover, 
was put into a cart at Newgate (the filver oar 
being carried before him) and conveyed to Exe- 
cution-dock, in Wapping, for robbing, in Auguft 
1758, on the high feas, near Folkftone in Kent, 
the thip Guillanme, Bartholomew Moy, Matter, 
bound from Hamburgh to Bilboa in Spain, of 
2978 yards of white linen cloth, and 328 yards 
ot oi! cloth. Toone was near 35 years of age, a 
native of Genoa in Italy, but has been in Eng- 
Jand feveral years, and married a wife at Dover, 
by whom he has left feveral children, He was 
originally brought up in the Romith communion, 
but died a Proteftant, and in that faith received 
the holy facrament the day before his execution. 
Though he was an illiterate man, and could nei- 
ther read or write t-e Englith language, yet his 
behaviour was refigned and compofed. At the 
place of execution, he begged the prayers of the 
numerous multitude that was aflembled on the 
melancholy occafion. 

December 10. 

The Grand Signior has difgraced his High 
Admiral, by whoie negligence a Turkith man of 
war was maftered and carried into Malta by the 
flaves, which was by fo muchthe more a rich prize, 
as the diffqent tributes colle¢ted in the — 

ay, 
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lago, and elfewhere, for his Highnefs, were 
then on board that fhip at the time , and Mufta- 
pha Bafhaw has been appointed Baihaw of three 
tails, and High Admir.! in his room, 

December 15. 

Saturday the drawing of the lottery ended at 
Guildhall, when numier 24,056, being the lait 
drawn, was intitied to rcool, After which the 
wheels were carried to Whitehall, 

A general Court of the India Company was 
held yefterday, whcre it was declared, that {ume 
mifchief to the Company’s factories on the 
iffand Sumatra was apprehended from two French 
men of war that had appeared there jn February 
laft ; but that, fuppofing the enemy had fuccecded 
to their wifhes, the lofs fuftained muft have been 
but inconfiderable, as precauiion had been taken 
to remove the treafure to Batavia, where it had 
been aétually rece.ved. The Dutch at that place 
gave out.(as there are good grcunds to iuppole 
they with it) that the enemy liad maftered ali the 
Englith peffeflions in Sumatra, 

December 20. 

Letters from Gibraltar mention, that above 
700 men had been brought into the icheme for 
feizing the garrifon, and putting the Officers to 
death, which was difcovered by fome who had 
engaged init. Their leader, a grenadier, who 
called himfelf the protector, and had a mott per- 
fuafive tongue and a great fhare of feeming picty, 
was with two others executed, and he died with 
a refolution fuitable to his charaéter, One of 
them confeffed, that every employment had been 
difpoied of, and that the firit imprefiion was to 
have been gage near the Spanith line. When 
the Jetters Jett Gibraltar, the Court-martial was 
fitting on others concerned, 

The lotiery for the cs'ying year is to confift of 
60,000 tickets, gt rol. each, 

December 23, 

This day his Majefly came to the Houfe of 
Peers, and gave the royal ailvnt to 

An act to inable his Majeity to be Governor of 
the South- fea Company ; 


An aé for punifhing mutiny and defertion, and 
for the better payment of the army, and their 
quarters 5 

An aét to continue, for a limited time, the im- 
portation of falted beet, pork, and butter from 
Ireland ; 

And to one road and two private bills, 

December 24. 

We are credibly informed, that the grand ex- 
pedition has bec Jaid afide for the preient, but 
wiil certainiy take place in the fpring. 

The compliments of coadolauce and convra- 
tulation of the States General are to be paid to 
the King by three Ambaffadors Extraordinary, 
who are to be allawed 120 florins each per day, 
and 15,0c0 for their equipages. M. Hop, who 
is aheady here, is to be one; M. Vander Pool is 
to be ancther 3 aud the third, it is thought, will be 
M, de Rhone. 

December 26, 

There are accounts from ‘(hefMalonica, the ca- 
pital of Macedonia, in ‘Turky, of prodigious rae 
vages made by the plague in that city and its 
neighbourhood ; befides which, the earthquakes, 
fo frequent the laft year, began to be felt again 
the latier end of Auguft laft, and continued al- 
moft daily ; one of them was followed by a ball 
ot fire, which rofe from the earth at the eaft part 
of the city, and directed its courfe horizontally 
towards the weft; its appearance nearly refem- 
bling a full moon, After the next fhock they 
had a violent hurricane, followed with very hea- 
vy rains and terrible thunder-claps 5 infomuch 
that the inhabitants, who eicaped the infection, 
were in continual terror, 

December 29. 

Qn the r2th inftant a new tueaty with the King 
of Pruflia was figned at London; by which Eng- 
land engages to pay his Pruffian Majefty, as be- 
fore, the {um of 670,000 ]. fterling. 

The 13th of February next is appointed by his 
Majefty for a public faft and humiliation in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, and the fame is to be 
objerved in Scotland on the sath, 


To GEORGE rue Tuirp, King of Great Britain, and the Dominions 
thereunto belonging. 


The humble ADDRESS of the People called Quakers, of the Kingdom of Treland. 


May it pleafe the King, 
WE thy dutiful and fajthful fubjects, 
being deeply imprefied with a ten‘e 
of the lofs thefe nations have futtained, by the 
fudden and unexpected removal of thy Roy- 
al grandfather, our late gracious King, beg 
leave to condo!e with thee this affecting event. 
His mild and juft government rendered 
him dear to all his faithful fubje&ts; and 
the particular indulgence and protection we 
have enjoyed in the free exercife of our 
religious duties, have left on our minds lait- 
ing impreffions of gratitude and refpect to 
his memory. 
At the fame time permit us to congratu- 
Jate thee on thy acceffion to the throne of 


thefe realms, in which exalted ftation, we 
truft in that Gud by whom Kings reign, 
that thofe many virtucs, which we rejoice to 
hear adorn thy breatt (and for which we are 
humbly thankful to the divine Giver) will 
ever continue to animate thy condu&: And 
thy g.acious declaration for the encourage - 
meni of piety, and fuppreflion of vice and 
immorality, gives us juft grounds to hope, 
that thy reign will he happy to thy people, 
and honourable to thyfelf. 

Peifuaded of the clemency and benevo- 
lence of thy di‘poiition, and contcious of our 
own fidelity and affetion to thy perfon and 
government, we are at once embuidened to 

Uu?2 atk, 
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alk, and afured of thy favourable protection : 
A protection, we itand the more in need of, 
as fome of our religious tenets (of the truth 
of which we are firmly perittaded) expofe 
us to fufferings from the hands of un e€a- 
fonable men. Such proteStion we thank- 
fuliy acknowledge, the kind acceptance of 
our peaceable and dutiful demeanour hath 
procured to us, during the late reigns of thy 
yoval anceftors ; and it is our firm reiolue 
tion (through Divine aflittance) to merit the 
continuance thereof, by behaving agreeable 
to our Chriftian principles, as becomes faith- 
ful jubjects. 


We offer up our fervent prayers to Al- 
mighty God, that he may endue thee with 
wildom, to rule in his fear; and that thou 
mayft be the happy inftrument of reftoring a 
permanent peace; that his proteéting pro- 
vidence may fhicld thee from every danger, 
prefervé thee long, the beloved Sovereign of 
a happy and grateful people, and perpetuate 
their happineis, by continuing the crown in 
thy family to the lateft pofterity. 


Dublin, the 13th of the rth month (cal- 
led November) 1760. 


Jeo GEORGE tre Turn, King of Great Britain, and the Dominicns 
thereunto belonging. 


The bumble ADDRESS of his Proteftant Subjects, the People called Quakers. 


May it pleafe the King, 

EEPLY affe&ted with the fudden 

and forrowful event, that leads our 
fellow fubje&ts with eondolance to the 
throne, we beg Jeave to exprefs the fympa- 
thy we feel on this afflicting occafion. 

Jutily fenfible of the favour and protec- 
tion we have enjoyed during the late mild 
and happy reign, and imprectfed with the 
warmett fentiments of duty and gratitude to 
our deceaied Sovereign, we pay this tribute 
of unafteG@ed grief, to the memory of the 
father, and the friend of his people. 

We have abundant reaton to acknowledge 
the goodnefs of Almighty God, for conti- 
huing to this period, a life of fuch impor- 
tance to the welfare of the‘e kingdoms; a 
period, when we behold a Prince, endowed 
with qualities that add luftre to a crown, 
formed by tuition and example to protect 
the libeities of his people, afcending the 
sritith throne, and, in the earheft aéts of 
power, giving the moft ample demonftra- 
tions of his royal regard for piety and vir- 
fue. 

Ever faithful and zealoufly affe&ted to thy 
ilJuttuious Houle, though difering in fenti- 
ments and condu& from others of ourfellow 
fubjcSts, we embrace this opportunity to 
erave thy indulgence and proteStion; and 
beg deave to ailwe the King, that our diffent 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, Preferments, 


BIRTH. 
A Son to the Lady of the Right Hon. Lord 
Monton, at his Lordthip’s heufe in Pic- 
cudilly, 
MARRIAGES. 
AMES Plunkett, Eig; to Mrs. Pitt, widow 
cf the late Governor Pitt, of Twickenham. 
Charles Woodhoufe, Efq; an Orheer in the 
Hertiordfiace milit.a, to Mis Ingram, 
On the gth of December, Mr, Edward Gordon, 


proceeds not from a contumacious difregard 
to the laws, to cuftom, or authority, but 
from motives to us purely conicientious. 

The fame religious principle that produ- 
ces this diflent, we truft, through Divine 
affiftance, will continue to engage us, as it 
always hath done fince we were a people, to 
exert whatever influence we may be pofleffed 
of, in promoting the fear of God, the hon- 
our of the King, and the profperity of his 
fubjeéts. 

May the Almighty blefs thy endeavours, 
to put a ftop to the effufion of blood; and 
render thee the happy inftrument of reltoring 
peace and tranquility. May facred and un- 
erring wifdom ever be thy guide; adomn 
thee with every virtue, and crown thee with 
every bleffing ; that future ages may com- 
memorate the happinefS of thy reign with 
grateful admiration. 


Signed in London, the firft day of the 
twefth month, 1760. 


To which addrefs his Majefty was pleaf- 
ed to return the following molt gracious 
aniwer : 


«THIS dutiful and Joyal addrefs is 
very acceptable to me; and you may de- 
pend on my proteétion.” 


Promotions, Bankrupts, New Books, &c. 


of Bromley, in Effex, to Mifs Burr, only daughter 
and heireis of the late Henry Burr, Efq; ot Staple- 
ford, inthe faid county, with a fortune of 8000 1. 

John Stace, Eiq; of Buckfbridge-hall, in the 
county of Buckingham, to Mifs Betfy Carter, of 
Tadmarton, in Oxfordphire. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Afhton, Reétor of St. 
Botolph, without Bifhopigate, to Mifs Amyand, 
fitter to Claudius Amyand, Efq; one of the Com-~ 
muffioners of his Majefty’s Cuflon 


DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 
OHN Aldridge, Eig; at his houfe in St. 


Dr, Ellis, in Strutton’s-grounds, Weftminfter, 
His Excellency Charles Lawrence, Efg; at 
Halitax, Governor of Nova Scotia. 


Jehn Collyer, Efg; chicf Cryer and Uffer of 


the Court otf King’s-bench, and many years Sur- 
veyor of the Cuftoms on the Kentifh coatt. 
John Trafford, Efq; of Crofton-hall, near 


Piefton, in Lancahhire. 


Randolph Knipe, Efq; at Brinklow, near Co- 


ventry. 


Dr, Sprott, at Ludlow, in Shropshire. 





Ratcliff, Efq; at Winchefter. 


Lady Rogers, relict of Sir John Rogers, of 
Blachtord, Bart. at Franklyn, near Exeter, 
PREFER MENT S. 

EV. Mr. Kerrich, Fellow of Catherine- 
R hall, Cambridge, to the rectory of St. 
Clement's Eaficheap, in the city of London. 

Rev. Mr. Robert Beaumont, to the vicarage of 
Framiden, and rectory of Helmingham, in Sut- 


folk, 


Rev. Mr, Thomas Rayne, to the vicarage of 
Northerbury, and Beminier thereunto united, in 


the county of Dorfet. 


PROMOTIONS, 
HE King has been pleafcd to appoint the 
following Lords and Gentlemen to be 
Field-marfhals and General Orficers in his Ma- 


jefty’s army ; 


Frenrp-MaRrRsuHALs, 


Sir Robert Rich, Bart. 


| John Vitcount Ligonier 


LIEUTENANT-GENERALS, 


David Montelieu, PBa- 
ron de St, Hipolite, 
John Earl of Weft- 
morcland, 
Roger Handafyd, 
James Lord Tyrawly, 
Charles Otway, 
Charles Lord Cadogan, 
James St. Clair, 
John Guife, 
ohn Ear! of Rothes, 
Harry Pulteney, 
Sir Charles Howard, 
John Hulke, 
John Campbell, 
William Lord Blakeney 
Humphry Bland, 
James Oglethorpe, 
John Lord de Lawarr, 
Sir John Mordaunt, 
James Cholmondeley, 
John Brown, 
Peregrine La(celles, 
Sir John Eruce Hope, 
Bart. 
John Folliott, 
Thomas Murray, 
wy Stuart, 
rd John Murray, 
ohn Earl of Loudon, 
Maurice Bockland, 





William Earl of Pan- 
mure, 

Lord George Beauclerk, 

Earl of Ancram, 

Wiiliam Earl of Har- 
rington, 

Hugh Warburton, 

Will.am Shirley, 

John Duke of Bedford, 

Cuthbert Ellifon, 

Peregrine Duke of An- 
cafter, 

Evelyn Duke of King- 
fton, 

Marquis of Granby, 

George Earl of Chol- 
mondciey, 

George Earl of Halifax, 

Hugh Vifcount Fal- 
movth, 

Simon Earl of Harcourt, 

Henry-Arthur Earl of 
Powis, 

Micheel O Prien Dilkes 

John Earl of Sandwich, 

William Earl of Hore, 

James Kennedy, 

Lewis Dejean, 

Henry -Seymour Con- 
way, 


James Abercromby, 


George Farl of Albe- 
marle, 
Henry Ho!mes, 


Sir Andrew Agnew, 
Bart, 
Robert Napier, 
Majyor-G 


Edward Cornwallis, 
Edward Carr, 

Gceoye Bofcawen, 
‘Thomas Earl of Effingy 

ham, 

George Howard, 

Robert R ich, 

Jofeph Yorke, 

Sir John Whitefoord, 

Bart. 

William Kingfley, 

Charles Lord Cathcart, 

Paul Maicarcen, 

William Whitmore, 

Alexander Du Roure, 
William Beltord, 

Bennet Noel, 

John Parfons, 

Lerd Robert Bertie, 
ohn Adlercron, 

Philip Honey wood, 

‘Thomas Dunbar, 

Julius Caefar, 

James Durand, 

Ceorge Walth, 

John Campbell, 
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| Sir Richard Lyttleton, 
Francis Leighton, 
Lord Robert Manners, 
John Moftyn, 

Edward Pole, 


John Waldegrave. 


ENERALS, 
Daniel Webb, 
John Fitz-Wuliam, 
James Paterfon, 
Andrew Robinton, 
Lord Charles Manners, 
Robert Anitruther, 
William A‘Court, 
Charles Montagu, 
George Lord Forbes, 
John Stanwix, 
Charles Jeffereys, 
Wuliam Strode, 
Jeffery Amhertt, 
David Watfon, 
Jofeph Hudfon, 
John Barrington, 
Archibald Douglas, 
Robert Armiger, 
John Griffin Griffin, 
Studtholme Hodgfon, 
George- Auguftus Eliott 
Borgard Michelfon, 
Sir DavidCunynghame, 
Bart. 


Thomas Brudenell, 





His Majefty has been pleafed to appoint the 
following Fiag Officers in his fleet : 


ADpMIRALS of the WuHiTeE. 


Hon. George Clinton, 
Sir W. Rowley, Knight 
of the Bath, 
ADMIRALS 
Henry Olfborne, Efq; 
‘Thomas Smith, Eiq; 
Thomas Griffin, Efq; 
Sir Edward Hawke, 
Knight of the Bath. 


VicEr-ADMIRALS 


George Pocock, Efq; 
Hon, Geo, ‘Townthend, 








Ifaac Townthend, Efq; 
Right Hon, Lord An- 
fon. 
of the Bruer. 
Charles Knowles, Efq3 
Hon, John Forbes, 
Right Hon, Edward 
Bofcawen, 


of the Ren. 
Francis Holburne, Ef- 
quire, 


Vice-ApmirRats of the WuitTr, 


Thomas Cotes, Etq; 
Thomas Frankland, 
Efq; 





Right Hon, Lord Hany 
Powlett, 


Harry Norris, Efq. 


VicE-ApMiIrRats of the BLUE, 


Thomas Brodrick, Eiq; 
Sir Charles Hardy, Knit. 





George Earl of Northeik 
Charles Saunders, Eq; 


REaAR-ApMIRALS of the RED, 


Thomas Pye, Eiq; 
Charles Stcevens, Efq; 


| Philip Durell, Efg; 


ReEAarR-ADMIRALS of the WHITE, 


Charles Holmes, Efq; 
Samuel Cornith, Efq; 


RFrAaAR-ADMIRA 


| Franeis Geary, Eiq; 


ts of the Bru, 


Smith Callis, Efq; | Geo. Brydges Rodney, Etq5 





The 
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The Right Hon. Francis Earl of Huntingdon, 
Mafler of the Horfe to his Majefty, and George 
Townfhend, Efq; to be Members of his Majef- 
ty’s moft Honourable Privy-council. 

The Right Honourable Philip Yorke, Efq; 
commonly called Lord Vifcount Réyflon, to be 
a Memter of his Majefty’s moit Honourable 
Privy-council. 

B—K—TS, From the GazzetTre. 
HOMAS Higgins, late of the city of 
Worcetter, innholder and chapman. 

‘Thomas Rickard, of Cambridge, in the couaty 
of Cambridge, merchant. 

Simeon Lord, of Hollingworth, within Hun- 
dersfield, in the parith of Rochdale, in the county 
palatine of Lancafter, cloth-maker, dealer, and 
chapman. 

John Whitehurft, late of Lambeth, in the 
county of Surry, tobacconift, dealer, and chap- 
man, 

John Featherftone, the younger, of Plymouth, 
in the county of Devon, vi¢tuailer, 

Edward Mickleburgh, of the city of Norwich, 
grocer, dealer, and chapman. 

Thomas May, of St. Ives, of the county of 
Cornwall, mercer, dealer, and chapman. 

— Moth, of Brentford, in the parith of 
Ealing, in the county of Middlcfex, potter and 
chapman. 

Andrew Miller, of the parith of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen Bermondity, in the county of Surry, rope- 
maker. 

John Booth, of St. Mary Iflington, in the 
county of Middlefex, falefman and chapman. 

William Mofiell, of the borough of South- 
wark, in the county of Surry, brewer. 

Jofeph Gardiner, of Three Cranes, Queen- 
ftreet, London, grocer, cealer, and chapman. 

Ralph Vaughan, ot the parifh of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, London, haberdafher of hats, dealer, 
and chapman. 

Richard Hicks and John Jennins, of the city 
of New Sarum, in the county of Wilts, grocers, 
tobacconifts, dealers, and chapmen, and partners. 

Richard Hicks, of Pennington, in the county 
of Southampton, merchant, dealer, and chap- 
man. 

John Clement, late of Golden-lane, London, 
and formerly of Hounflow, in the county of Mid- 
dlefex, pork-butcher, dealer, and chapman. 


Booxs publifhed in December, 1760, 
HOMAS and Sully ; or, The Sailor’s 
Return: A mufical Entertainment. 
Kearfley, 15s. 

A Detence of the Condvét of Barbadces. Dodf- 
ley, 1s, 

The genuine Letters of Baron Fabricius. Beck- 
ett, 4s. in Boards, 

Seafonable Advice to the Eleétors of Members of 
Parliament at the enfu‘ng General Eleétion ; 
by Charles Lucas. Davies, rs. 6d. 

A fecond Volume ot the Orations of Demofthenes ; 
by Dr. Thomas Leland. Johnfton, 5s. gto. 
The Life, Charaéter, Rife, and Coaduét of 

Connt Bruhl. Cooper, 25. 6d. 
A Letter toa noble Lord. Kearfley, rs, 
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A Differtation on the ancient Verfions of the 
Bible ; by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Brett. Ow- 
en, 28. 

A practical Treatife on Confumptions ; by John 
Stephens, M.D. Owen, 4s. 64. fewed. 
Conjectures on the State of Affairs in Germany. 

Beckett, 15, 

Memoirs of the Revolutions in Bengal in 1757. 
Millar, 2s. 

A Letter to the Peo;le of England on the Necef- 
fity of putting an immiediate End to the War. 
Griffiths, 1s. 

Some Reflections on the Management of a The- 
atre. Cooke, 6d. 

A full and candid Anfwer to Confiderations on 
the pretent German War, Pridden, 1s. 64d, 

Critical Eflays on Dramatic Poetry ; by M. de 
Voltaire. Davis and Reymers, 3s. 

Polly Honeycombe, a dramatic Novel of one 
A@&. Beckett, rs. 

A Treatife on Canine Madnefs; by R. James, 
M.D. Newbery, 4s. 6d, 

An Addrefs to Perfons ot Fafhion. Keith, 64d. 

The Théory and Prattice of chirurgical Phar 
macy. Nourie, 6s, 

The Adventures of George Stanley; or, The 
Campaign: A true Hiftory, in two Volumes. 
Wilkie, 6s, 

The Conduét of the Miniftry impartially exami- 
ned. Griffiths, 15. 

The Life and Adventures of an amorous Animal, 
Trueman, 35, 

The Earl of Douglas: A dramatic Effay. Dodf- 
ley, 1s. 

Confiderations upon War, upon Cruelty in ge- 
neral, and religious Ciuclty in particular, 
Hope, §s. 

Letters and Dialogues between Theron, Pauli- 
nus, and Afpafio; by Joitph Beliamy, A. M. 
Dilly, 2s. 6d, 

City Latin ; or, Critical and Political Remarks 
on the Latin Infcription of the intended new 
Bride at Black-Friars. Stevens, rs. 

An Hlaftration of the Wifdom and Equity of an 
indu!gent Providence. Noon, 3s. 6d. 

Populoufnefs, with Occonomy, the Wealth and 
Strength of a Kingdom. Buckland, rs. 


Bixts ot Mortality, from November 25 to 
December 23, 1760. 





Buried. Chriftened. 
Males 766 ¢ | Males 6507... 
Females 750 t 53" | Femal 572 t aid 
Under 2 Years old 523 Buried. 
Between 2 and 5 122 | Within the walls 161 
§ and 30 — 47] Without the walls 330 
yo and 20 —_ 33] In Mid and Surry 638 
20 and 30 -—— 143] City & Sub, Weft. 237 
go and go — 156 —_— 
qo and so — 156 1516 
50 and 60 — 123 
60 and 70 — 88) Weekly, Dec. 2. 379 
70 and 80 — 70 g. 306 
80 and 99 — 52 16, 360 
go andico — = 3 23. 38% 
1516 1516 
A Gen.ra! 
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A General Bill of all the Chriflenings and Burials from December 11, 1759, 
to December 9, 1760. 








Males 7778 Males a 9935 
Chriftened Females -—— Fie 3 Buried Females —— 9895 

In all ——— = 14951 {n all — 19830 

Whereof have died, 

Under Two Years of Age 6838 | Seventy and Eighty 1103 
Between Two and Five 1832 | Eighty and Ninety 444 
Fiveand Ten — -—= — 742] Ninety andatiundred ——~— 74 
Ten and Twenty —— — 683 | A Hundred —— — 2 
Twenty and Thirty — 1626}AHundredandTwo —— 1 
Thirty and Forty — — 1740 | A Hundred and Five —_—— i 
Forty and Fifty — — 1873 | A Hundred and Sevea — I 
Fifty and Sixty — —— 1450} AHundredand Ten — — 1 
Sixty and Seventy 1419 


Increafed in the Burials this Year 226. 


A Meteorological Journal of the Weather, from November 24 to December 24, 1760, 


_inclufive. 
Joun Curr. 





Nov.{Inch, flow. | high, Wind, Weatuge, 
25 | 30. 42 | 46 W. | A cloudy day, 
26 | 30.8 | 40 | 50 | S. W.| A foggy day. 
27 | 30- 44 148 |N. W.)| Ditto. 
28 | 29.98 | 44 | 50 W. = | Ditto. rain in the evening. 
29 | 30.05 | 49 | 52 W. =} Ditto. _ Ditto. 
- 30. 43 | 50 | S. W, | A far morning, afternoon cloudy with fmall rain, 
ec, 
1 | 29.85 | 48 | 52 | S. W.| A fair day, rain in the evening, 
2| 29.78 | 46 | 50 | S. W. { Ditto. ° 
3 | 20.3 | 48 cs 1S. WW. A rainy day, with high wind, 
4] 29-58 | go | 44 | N. W.! Fogvy early in the morning, afterwards a funfhiny day. 
5} 28-8 333 | 36 N. |} Ditto. morning, with fhow, aiternoon aigh wind. 
6 | 29.78 | 31 35 | N. W.) A fairday. 
7 | 29-5 35 40 W. | Arainy day. 
8 | 29.7 “ 7 Ww, la cloudy day, 
9} 29-75 | 48 | 53 W. |A funthiny morning, afternoon fair. 
to | 29.68 | 41 | 47 W. |A foggy day, afternoon wind N. W, 
It | 30.05 | 34 | 46 | N. W.| Ditto. afternoon wind W, 
12 | 29.65 | 40 | 46 | S. W. |A fair morning, a:ternoon cloudy with fmall rain. 
33 pg 37 | 46 |S. W. | High wind early in the morning afterwards cloudy with hail. 
14] 29.8 | 42 | 46 | S. W. | A tunfhiny day. 
15 | 29.98 | zg | 41 N. | Ditto, rain in the night, afternoon wind S, W. 
16 | 29.75 | 45 | 49 S. W.! A cloudy day, with rain.and high wind, 
17| 29.9 | 3 44 W. | Acloudy day, with rain in the night. 
18 | 29.68 | 42 46 Ww. | Ditto, 
19 | 29-3 | 48 | 50 W. | Ditto. afternoon wind N, W, 
20 | 26.68 | 4o | 45 W. | Ditto. 
21] 29-7 | 44 | 52 Wz. | Ditto. 
22 | 29.78 | 47 | 52 } S. W. {A funthiny day, afternoon wind W. 
23 | 30. 34 | 44 |S. W. , Ditto 
24 | 29.78 | go | 46 | S. W. ' Acloudy day, with rain and high wind, 
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